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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


| i a doorway he came upon Alers, sr Sv up against a 
“ portiere.” 

“Oh, come out of this,” he said impationtly: “T-can’t stand 
any more of this, can you?” And he passed on to towards the 
staircase, bright, like the rest of the house, with greenery and 
hothouse flowers and far-spreading lamps. 

Alers lounged after him, with a quiet smile, which distinctly 
meant: “I can stand it. And I can do without it. I am 
superior to my environment.” 

But then, unlike Hendrik, the young lawyer had no nerves. 

“Sit down somewhere,” commanded Hendrik, as he sank down 
into a chair in the repose of his own sanctum. “Don’t stand 
about, please, Thomas. Let us get a sensation of rest for a few 
moments, if possible.” He drew a couple of cigar-boxes towards 
him, and extracted a “company cigar.” So much enjoyment, 
surely,—sixpennyworth—he might rightfully appropriate out of 
the lavishness of his wife’s féte. He pushed the box across to 
Thomas. 

“T was thinking,” began the latter, as he leisurely struck a 
light, “ how very pretty Adelheid Overdyk looked in that old- 
fashioned puce. I had no idea there were such possibilities 
about her.” 

“No possibilities for you, my dear boy,” replied Hendrik, glad 
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of the opportunity of saying something pleasant to his “ friend.” 
“The Overdyks are the most retrograde people in the city. They 
still persist in marrying each other and vegetating on less than ten 
thousand florins a year.” 

“T was not thinking of myself,” answered Alers. ‘I know very 
well that Adelheid Overdyk is growing gray for her cousin Isidor. 
Or, at least, she will have to, unless he make up his mind. Now, 
if my heart were to condemn me to matrimony, I should never 
make the mistake of appealing to my brain.” 

“ Your heart!” said Hendrik, with an audible sneer. 

“ Ah, you think we have only got them when we wear them on 
our sleeves! It is not those who possess the highest decorations 
that parade them most obtrusively in their button-holes.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense to me, Tommy!” cried Hendrik im- 
patiently, stretching out his little feet and staring at them, as was 
his wont. “Sentiment from your lips is nonsense, because you 
don’t mean it. At least, not tome. What is this that Cornelia 
tells me about some wonderful new plan of yours? Another 
syndicate? I wish you wouldn’t speak of these matters to 
Cornelia.” 

“T spoke of it to her as a private affair of my own,” answered 
Alers carelessly, watching the bluish clouds from his cigar. “I 
didn’t trouble you about it, because I had understood you to say 
you were never going in for anything speculative again.” 

“ How can I have said that,” protested Hendrik irritably, “ after 
the mess I have got into? It isall very well to ery out: ‘I will 


stop!’ when you've gone over the cliff. What am I to do, if 
Hubert finds out ?” 


“ Hubert will not find out.” 

“ But supposing he does? The whole thing may flash on him 
at once from some stupid word of Elias’s. They are always with 
Elias now-a-days. The children are sent over to play with him. 
And Hubert goes almost daily to visit him, as my father used to 
do. And now I have just heard that my sister-in-law has been 
quietly busy for some time practising her elementary Dutch on 
his neck and hands.” 

“ Ah, that was your mistake,” said Alers; “you should have 
kept Hubert away a couple of years longer, and then all would 
have been right.” 

“T? As if I could forbid his returning. I had hardJwork 
enough, as it was, to obtain any respite at all. And you said 
exactly the same thing at the time, I remember. ‘Could you 
keep him out yonder a couple of years, then all would [come 
right!’ Well, I succeeded in doing co; and what’s the result ?” 
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“If there were not always an element of uncertainty in these 
matters,” said Alers, “I should no longer be a poor struggling 
lawyer, but a milliardaire.” 

“You denied the element of uncertainty in the syndicate,” said 
Hendrik, “and the day after you had denied it, the subscription 
failed completely. I had to take up every penny of the sum I 
had guaranteed.” 

“T know that,” assented Alers impatiently. “I can’t help it. 
Whoever could have thought the public would have behaved so 
idiotically ? Well, the shares stand in Elias’s name. They will 
be worth a lot of money some day.” 

“ Will you take them at ten per cent. ? ” 

“ How often must I tell you I am not a capitalist, Hendrik ? 
What’s the use of crying over spilt milk? Don’t let’s talk of 
money matters. I didn’t begin, though I really believe I have 
got a good thing this time. I’d quite as lief keep it dark. Let 
us talk of the company upstairs. Listen, that is young Titus van 
Bussen singing ! ” 

“Ah, but I would much rather talk of the money. It was 
that abominable syndicate, Alers, which first compelled me to 
invest Elias’s money in shares. I had never done so before; I 
should never have done it of my own free will.” 

“Tt was not the syndicate,” replied Alers, “‘ which induced you 
to buy the petroleum.” 

“It was,” retorted Hendrik, “ for I thought it would be certain 
to go up one florin per barrel, and that would just about have 
covered the deficit from that syndicate of yours.” 

“That’s right, Henk. Never lay the blame on yourself,” said 
Alers. “ By-the-bye, how is petroleum to-night ?” 

“Gone down another fifty. That completes the third florin,” 
answered Hendrik moodily. 

“Whew!” said Thomas slowly. “One hundred thousand 
barrels, and a fall of three florins per barrel! That makes three 
hundred thousand florins, Henk.” 

“Don’t I know?” cried Hendrik fiercely. ‘Do you fancy I 
can no longer reckon out three times one are three? What a 
fool you are, Alers! Can’t you leave a fellow alone ?” 

“Let us talk of the singing,” said Alers. “Did I not suggest 
so before? It appears that they are encoring young Titus. 
How conceited he will be!” 

“ The last payment is due on Monday week,” burst out Hendrik. 
“T can’t hold on. I shall have to sell. I must have three 
‘tons’* by that Monday, Thomas. If I don’t, I am: ruined. 


* Three hundred thousand florins. 
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And where to get them, I cannot tell. In fact, I can’t get them. 
Of course not.” 

“What will you do, if you don’t?” queried Thomas, again 
watching the blue rings of his cigar. 

“T don’t answer,” said Hendrik abruptly. 

“Good heavens, Hendrik, you don’t mean to say you are such 
a fool as to think of doing something desperate? Talk of calling 
me names. I return the compliment.” 

“Am I the sort of man who kills himself?” said Hendrik, with 
a sickly smile. 

“ Everybody is,’ answered the lawyer. “ All that is required 
is the sort of case. Every one of us can go mad, except the idiots. 
I believe you will survive everything, Hendrik, except commercial 
disgrace.” 

“Take another cigar,” said Hendrik. 

“ By , you are in earnest ;” cried Alers in horror-struck 
tones. There was a moment of silence between them. The 
jingle of the music came rippling its laughter from upstairs. 

“This is too horrible,” continued the lawyer. ‘ Don’t let’s 
talk of such things. It attracts them. Surely matters are not 
as desperate as you say.” 

“T must have the money. Any child can understand that.” 
Again a short silence. 

“You have that power of attorney still,” says Alers 
presently. “The deed signed by Elias at the time to enable 
you to take the syndicate money off the Great Book of the 
National Debt.” 

“ You know the thing was only valid for a year.” 

“But my friend Linx, as he was willing to make out one for 
you, would doubtless be quite ready to repeat the operation.” 

“Don’t you see there is Hubert?” cried Hendrik. “If we 
take Linx to Elias now, Hubert is sure to find out all about it, 
and then I am lost.” 

“Take Hubert into your confidence. Make a clean breast of 
it. After all, you have done nothing wrong.” 

“T can’t,” said Hendrik, “I simply can’t. Hubert has the 
absurdest ideas about our duty to Elias. He is chivalrous. And 
mystical. And—Heaven knows what. We don’t understand each 
other. IfI told him, he might run to the Police.” 

“Don’t be a child, Hendrik. I repeat you have done nothing 
wrong. You decided to advise Elias to take some of his money 
out of Government Securities, and to invest it in shares. As the 
law requires a power of attorney to enable you to represent your 
brother, the necessary deed was made out by my friend, who is a 
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competent Notary, and signed by Elias. The shares may be 
worth any sum in a year or two.” 

“ Hubert wouldn’t understand,” repeated Hendrik, shaking his 
head. 

“As for your other speculations, those have nothing to do with 
the matter. But now you have got into a mess. What you want 
is—speaking plainly—for Elias to advance you the money. 
Hubert must help you in that. Your next speculation will suc- 
ceed, and you will repay it. That is all. I am certain that, if 
Hubert understands in what degree the honour of the house, of 
the name, is involved, he will come to appreciate his personal 
interest in the matter.” 

“T daren’t do it,” persisted Hendrik. “It is exactly as you say. 
And quite true. ButIdaren’t do it. If it were ten thousand, 
perhaps, or twenty, I might! But not three hundred thousand. 
I daren’t.” 

“Then, my dear Hendrik, you will go smash.” 

“There is always one comfort,” replied Hendrik in a low voice. 
“That the complete smash is the finale.” 

“Look here,” said Thomas, once more alarmed. “Let me tell 
you first what this plan is about which I dropped a word to 
Cornelia. I had hoped it would have made your fortune once for 
all. As it is, it may help you out of your difficulty.” 

“You can tell me,” answered Hendrik incredulously, “if you 
like.” 

“ You know the South Sumatra Tobacco Company ?” 

“Of course,” said Hendrik testily. “Its shares are on Change. 
They touched five hundred above par a week ago. Their last 
dividend amounted to thirty per cent.” 

“Just so. Well, I am in a position to assure you that they 
will declare fifty-five at their next meeting on the eighteenth.” 

“On the contrary,’ answered Hendrik. “That shows how 
little you know about these matters. I have heard it con- 
fidentially whispered that the very reverse will be the case.” 

“T know,” said Thomas imperturbably. “In fact, 1 know more 
than you think. It is being “confidentially whispered.” as 
you say, that the year has been a bad one. We are all aware of 
the instability of these tobacco-shares. The South Sumatra Com- 
pany’s are going down. They will sink very near five hundred 
in a few days, you will see. And the day after the public meet- 
ing, they will be up to eight hundred at least.” 

“T dare say!” said Hendrik. 

“Why not? Arendsburgs are at one thousand and twenty.” 

“And who gave you this valuable information ?” 
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“That is my secret. No, I will make it ours. Truth to tell, 
my informant is no less a person than one of the board of 
directors. If you swear secrecy, I will tell you his name.” 

“ All right. I swear.’ 

But Alers insisted upon an oath in proprid forma. He was so 
evidently in earnest that Hendrik grew impressed. 

“Tt is Lankater,” said Thomas. “I had occasion recently to 
do him some considerable service, in a professional way, in con- 
nection with his wife. You understand me. Divorce made easier. 
Well, he gave me this hint.” 

“T can’t, Thomas,” said Hendrik. ‘“ You must forgive me. Not 
after the syndicate. I daren’t. And there was that other affair, 
besides, in which you were mistaken. I daren’t do it.” 

“T assure you this is genuine,” cried Thomas vehemently. “I 
really want to help you. You’re in a most terrible fix, and I 
was delighted with an opportunity for coming to your assistance. 
I can’t think what you'll do if you don’t struggle out.” 

He was honestly alarmed. And it was perfectly true, as he 
repeated, that his information, as well as his anxiety to help his 
brother-in-law, could be looked upon as bond-fide. He had really 
availed himself of this opportunity. It was in his interest also 
that Cornelia’s husband should not go down in the sea of disgrace. 

But Hendrik, being a burnt child, hung back from these bright 
allurements. 

“Look here,” cried Thomas in final despair. “I will tell you 
what I can do; and there’s not another man for whom I would do 
it. I will shut you up in the big wall-cupboard—you know—in 
my office, and—by George—you shall hear Lankater repeat the 
news to me yourself. Will that suffice you?” 

“You are very much in earnest,” said Hendrik musingly. “I 
believe Lankater to be an honest man.” 

“Of business,” said Thomas. 

“ Of business,” said Hendrik. 

“You shall hear the truth from his own lips. And then, when 
you know it to be exactly as I say, you must buy one hundred 
shares—do you understand me?—one hundred shares as near 
five hundred per cent. as you can. In a couple of weeks you can 
sell them again at eight hundred per cent.” 

“Tt is too gigantic,” murmured Hendrik. 

“Ts your need so small?” 

“No, but it easy enough to say: ‘Buy shares.’ Where am I 
to find the money? Half a million, by Jove!” 

“Bankers?” suggested Thomas. 

“Impossible. Every bond I possess has been used as security 
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long ago. Besides, half a million? No, the bankers must be left 
out of the concern.” 

Again a silence, a long one this time. And the jingle of fresh 
music upstairs. 

“You avust have the money” said Alers. “It is as you say. 
There is no alternative. And, besides, it is a case of complete 
ruin on one side, and complete salvation on the other. This is no 
time to hesitate. Where is the power of attorney? Let me 
see it.” 

“ But it is absolutely useless !” 

“Let me see it.” 

Hendrik got up, opened one of the drawers of his bureau and 
produced the document. 

His friend took it and scanned it hurriedly. Then he read it 
over again, slowly. 

“Tt would be impossible to alter the dates,” he said softly, 
almost to himself. 

“Thomas!” cried Hendrik, starting from his chair with livid 
face. His cigar fell to the floor. He did not observe it. An 
immensity of sincerest horror weighed down the single word. It 
seemed to linger heavy on the air of the silent room. 

The young lawyer looked up quickly, struck to the heart by 
the fierce emotion of the cry. He smiled. “I was only joking, 
of course,” he said. “These fellows take sufficient precautions 
against so easy a ‘circulating-library ’-solution as that.” 

“Some things are not fit subjects for joking.” 

“True, your situation is too desperate for you to relish a joke. 
Well, I must think out some method of assisting you. I shall 
ask Linx whether the validity of this document cannot be pro- 
longed. Your over-scrupulous conscience would have no objec- 
tion, I suppose, if you were absolutely certain of the success of 
this dividend-business, to purchasing a hundred South Sumatra 
shares for Elias to-day, and to buying them back of him at the 
same price in a week or two.” 

“If I were absolutely certain,’ said Hendrik hesitatingly. 
“No.” 

“ All we want is the loan of a few hundred thousand florins out 
of Elias’s Government Stock for a very brief period,” said Thomas, 
rising to his feet. “ We must see that we get them.” 

* You can’t,” reiterated Hendrik. 

“We must see, my dear Right Worshipful. I must deliberate. 
But one thing, if you please. If I arrange this matter for you, 
it is understood that twenty-five per cent. of all profits go 
to me.” 
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“Why?” asked Hendrik, taken aback. 


“Why? Because the whole transaction is practically mine. 
Who told you about the South Sumatra Company ? ” 

“So be it, Thomas. But I don’t move a step till I have heard 
Lankater, as you promised just/now.” 

“You shall hear him to-morrow, or the day after. And we 
will put down our own little agreement about my share on a 
scrap of stamped paper. It is always simplest to be accurate in 
these matters. And now that is settled, I had better be going 
upstairs again. The whole thing will be pretty nigh over by this 
time.” He put down his unfinished cigar on an ash-tray, and, 
carefully folding up the legal document, slipped it slowly into 
the inner pocket of his dress-coat. 

“Give me back that paper,” said Hendrik anxiously, holding 
out his hand. 

“T may as well show it to Linx, and ask him what he advises. 
You are perfectly sure that you could not get Elias to consent 
to signing another?” 

“Perfectly sure. Both he and Johanna would consult Hubert 
at once.” 

“ Well, I dare say Linx will see his way to obtaining a fresh 
recognition. There is no reason, really, you know, for restricting 
these things to a twelvemonth. No moral reason, certainly. Only 
one of expediency. - Aren’t you coming up? Not to your own 
party? Not feel festive, I suppose? Leave all that kind of 
thing to Cornelia? Ta, ta, then.” 

“It is worth while,” said the young lawyer to himself, as he 
slowly mounted the broad staircase among the flowers and the 
perfumes and the lights. “It would be a risky thing, perhaps, 
if the chance of success were less certain. But the money will 
undoubtedly be paid back again in less than a fortnight, and 
then, should anything happen to leak out, Hendrik will be able 
to take the blame upon him as regards Hubert. Nothing succeeds 
like success.” 

“Twenty-five per cent.,” he added, as he turned into the 
crowded supper-room. “For me it will mean, as for Hendrik, 
escape from otherwise irretrievable ruin. Does he think I am 
doing it all for Cornelia’s husband? ‘The magnitude of our need 
would excuse every measure imaginable. Ah, how do you do, 
van Bussen? Your singing was excellent. The whole of that 
scene, I thought, was particularly good. Have they found out 
the word ? 

Hendrik sat in the loneliness of his own room, his head bent 
forward between his two hands. He sat quite still. Once only 
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he groaned aloud, and then coughed nervously, as if to cover 
the groan from himself. 

“Ts it possible,” he thought, “that I have sunk so low, and 
that my need is so terrible, that Alers could speak to me of 
altering dates ?” 


CuHapTrer XXXIX. 
THE MESSAGE OF ETERNAL SPRING. 


MarGarer was sitting by Elias’s side on that breezy April morn- 
ing. She had laid her hand upon his, in token of silent com- 
panionship. ‘Was he thinking?” she asked herself as she 
looked up into his unmoved face. “Or dozing in the dulness of 
his day-dreams ? ” 

From the farther end of the grounds, by the stables, the voices 
of her children would come over occasionally, borne hither and 
thither on gusts of the fresh spring wind, cries of laughter and 
shrill excitement, or of sudden protest and passion, intermingled 
with gruff uproar from the great, deep-throated St. Bernard. 
They were playing out yonder, under the supervision of their 
English nurse, the two who could run and the two who could 
toddle. The woman must have found her hands pretty full. 

And over the wide stretch of garden, already restless with 
unreasoning impulses under its hard black coverlet, over the lofty 
clear sky, a-tingle with movement, and the gaunt tops of the 
distant trees, rocking naked and desolate—over all this lay that 
strange sensation of awakening, when life is still half asleep yet 
nevertheless alert and alive. 

Dame Nature was sitting up in bed and rubbing her eyes, and 
coughing. 

The children felt it, unconsciously. And they ran the faster— 
the two who could run—and the red-jacketed toddlers toddled the 
more briskly—for this newness of health that was in them, and in 
the slender twigs and sinewy branches, and in all the cracking, 
bursting, breaking soil that seemed to heave under your feet, as 
if a giant were tossing underneath in his slumber. And already 
a faint haze and glimmer of earliest green played here and there 
"across the blackness. You looked down, at your feet, and you 
could not trace it, bat you looked up again, across the whole field, 
and there it lay. Already too the birds were chirping to each 
other, in little, sudden, occasional breaks, tentative snatches of 
music, influenced, not so much by the joys they actually expe- 
rienced, as by those which they felt to be coming. You might 
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have said that they were tuning up for the great concert, only 
that those cheap, little home-made instruments of theirs are 
never out of tune. 

“T am happy,” said Elias quietly, placidly. She looked up 
again, and saw that he was not asleep, not even dreaming, but 
thinking, thinking hard, for him. “I am very happy. This 
kind of wind always make me feel as if something delightful were 
going to happen, as if all the old delightful past were coming 
back again. I am happier, I think, since you came back to me, 
Mother Margaretha. I wish you had never gone away. And 
why don’t the others who have gone away come back to me, Papa, 
and—and Tonnerre? I want them back. Is it wrong to want 
back Tonnerre almost as much as I want Papa?” 

“No,” replied Margaret, wondering to herself whether wiser 
people would not say “ Yes.” 

“JT think they ought to come back to me. Johanna says they 
can’t, because they are dead. But Johanna must be mistaken, 
because she said you were dead; and you have come back. As 
soon as you came back and were kind to me and taught me, I 
remembered all about it—I don’t think I had ever quite forgotten 
—and I understood she must be wrong. Where are they, Mother 
Margaretha? Why don’t they come? Why do some people live 
in our hearts only, and others in our hearts and our houses, too? 
What is it they call ‘being dead’? Johanna says dead people 
can’t hear or see or taste or feel or anything. They don’t know 
anything about anything, she says. I don’t know much, and I 
can’t hear or see. Am I nearly dead?” 

Before she could find fitting reply, he caught up the tangled 
thread again, and continued in his slow, lumbering way : 

“Tt’s not true, what Johanna says about their not knowing. 
I don’t mean ‘ not true,’ but I mean she doesn’t know, as when 
she said the poor people liked to be hungry. The dead ones, as 
Johanna calls them, ‘go on loving you, and you go on loving 
them ’—his clear voice sank to an awe-struck whisper—‘ I know 
about that. And you must know it all, and can tell me, Mother 
Margaretha, because Johanna always said you were dead. Or was 
she mistaken about that, and were you never quite dead—dear— 
more like me?” 

Conversation with Elias was very laborious for his English 
sister-in-law. She understood him better than she understood 
most of his compatriots, on account of the slowness and simplicity 
of his speech, but to answer him she must carefully spell every 
word she employed. Still, even here, she had the advantage of 
unlimited leisure. On the whole—in spite of difficulties—she 
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preferred a talk with the deaf man to most of her other struggles 
in Dutch. She only regretted that the capabilities of communica- 
tion should be so restricted. Understanding that in many 
matters Elias had remained stationary, she had taken her inter- 
course with her own eldest boy as a more or less satisfactory 
model to imitate, but she could not help perceiving the frequent 
divergencies between a growing and a grown-up child. She did 
her best, striving to complete Johanna’s work, without exciting 
the old woman’s jealousy. To increase Elias’s fund of general 
knowledge, she was soon obliged to admit, seemed a hopeless as 
well as a useless undertaking. She concentrated whatever influence 
she had—and to her joy she saw it daily deepening—upon the 
effort to give him some conception of the fundamental truths of 
the Christian Faith. Johanna was naturally jealous, in spite of 
all precautions. But she loved her charge too well to show any 
annoyance at a new state of affairs which evidently procured 
him both pleasure and profit. She slipped into the background, 
sadly but silently. And therein, surely, lies the very mastery 
of love. 

Margaret plodded through the “Peep of Day,” with Elias, 
translating as much as even he could understand and remember 
into herown broken Dutch. Johanna had taught the fool a large 
morality, but she had never spoken to him, at all clearly or 
systematically, of revealed religion as such. From “Mother 
Margaretha’s” lips he now first heard the story of the Lord 
Christ: the Child Christ, the Christ on the Cross. It impressed 
him somewhat as it might come home to the heart of a savage 
from African forest-depths, always supposing the savage to be a 
man of naturally generous impulses. He could not fathom it 
clearly ; he could not always remember it accurately; but in- 
stinctively he accepted it as deeply human, immeasurably divine, 
and his heart, struck to its centre by the new, strange, glorious 
revelation, uncovered before it and sank down adoring, as in the 
visible presence of God. “The Lord,” he would repeat softly to 
himself in loving, solemn accents, sometimes taking up the refrain 
from time to time and lingering over it with a flow of hidden 
meaning. What was he thinking of at such moments? Margaret 
hardly dared to ask him. Though he would speak at times, out 
of the fulness of his own reserve, yet, on the whole, he was silent 
and sensitive, and would almost seem to resent being questioned. 
Those who knew him best could but admit that they knew him in 
parts. You cannot see more than patches of blue in a sky over 
which the clouds are hurrying. But you can comprehend at a 
glance that the essence of that sky is light. And they whose 
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eyes watched most faithfully for the breaks in the mists of the 
poor fool’s being, understood that its one unalterable, oft-inter- 
cepted light was love. 

And-to him the Divine Man became a living, light-giving 
reality, for in the silence of his Holy of Holies, before which God 
Himself had drawn the curtain, the Shekinah could burn forth 
with steady radiance; it is we, not the Builder of our Tabernacle, 
who refused to rest till we had torn open the veil, and had let in 
the naked glare of our soul-selling and wisdom-mongering upon 
the unsullied purity enshrined within. Elias dwelt, God-protected, 
in the solitude. And he touched the Wound in the Sacred Side, 
and sank down to kiss the hem of a Garment which rustled 
audibly upon his deafness, and in the great silence—unpeopled 
but by some few Priests of Love—he heard, as the sharp-eyed, 
the loud-voiced, have never time to hear it, the Accents of the 
Sacred Voice. 

‘We would see Jesus,” say, sick with staring, they who trans- 
parently see everything but Him in the Heavens above and the 
Earth beneath and the Waters that are under the Earth. The 
blind man, who knew nothing of microscope or telescope, said, “ I 
see Him,” and was at rest. He saw Him because of the darkness ? 
So be it. So do men see the stars. 


Did I not tell you, Fellow-Koopstader, that my story was a 
bright one? 


“But I am not Mother Margaretha, Elias,” spelled Margaret, 
with affectionate caress. “Don’t you remember I told you so 
before? .I am come to remind you of her. Perhaps I am like 
her. I love you also as she did.” 

“I remember,” said Elias sadly, so sadly that again she 
wondered, as she had done before, whether it was worth while to 
undeceive him. 

After a time he added: “I did not want to be reminded of her. 
I have never forgotten. Where is she? Where are the dead 
people? Why don’t they come back ?” 

“They live with God,” answered Margaret. 

“But God is everywhere, says Johanna. And sodo you. If 
God can live with me and with my dead people, isn’t it unkind of 
Him to live with both of us apart ?” 

“ Hush, hush, Elias. No. He knows it is better for you to 
live here now, and He will bring you to them afterwards.” 

“ And does Tonnerre live with God too?” 


When Hubert came presently to fetch his party home, he found 
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the four children, even the smallest, romping frantically with 
their big, blind uncle amid shrieks of hyperhilarious glee. They 
were struggling to get at the sweets which they knew to be 
secreted in various pockets all over his wide expanse of Scotch 
tweed, or firmly enclosed—the non-sticky ones—in the clutch of 
his powerful hands. Small arms and legs were all over him, 
small feet especially numerous according to the rule which seems 
to provide every tiny morsel of humanity that clambers over you 
with half a dozen active kickers at the least. Small fingers were 
struggling and tugging and thumping. Small voices—small but 
shrill—were clamouring and pleading and gasping, forgetful that 
this uncle could do nothing but feel! Ah, how he could feel! 
His voice rose loudest of all, as he remonstrated, reproached, 
roared with laughter and triumphant challenge. Even the baby 
was vainly trying to compass one of his legs. Margaret drew her 
arm through her husband’s, and together they stood watching, 
with a pitiful smile upon their faces, 


Cuaprer XL. 


A FLASH OF LIGHT. 


“Hupert,” said Elias—they were alone together—‘I want you 
to take me to see my poor people. Hendrik never takes me now. 
He says—Oh, I forgot!” Elias stopped suddenly. He puckered 
up his lips, and then, after a vain effort to control himself, he gave 
way, and, to his brother’s surprise and dismay, burst into tears. 

“What is it?” queried Hubert anxiously, seizing the deaf 
man’s hand. “ What isit? Elias? Dear boy?” 

It was some time before the distressed—man; I had almost 
written “ child ””—was sufficiently composed to give a reasonable 
reply, and then he would only say: ‘‘ No, he had meant nothing. 
He had made a mistake. He had forgotten.” He grew quite 
agitated. “ Let us talk of something else.” 

“ But I am very willing to talk to you about your poor,” said 
Hubert. ‘“ Whom do you mean by your poor? The people who 
come to your gate so regularly? ‘That wretched Jops, whom 
Johanna so especially dislikes, I often wonder why ?” 

Elias’s forehead twitched nervously at the mention of the deaf 
and dumb pedlar. 

“No, no,” he reiterated. “There are no poor. I mean, that 
was not it. It’s nothing. Hush, Hubert, don’t you hear my 
canary beginning to sing?” 
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They were both silent, and Hubert stood, perplexed," gazing at 
the deaf man before him and listening to the bird. 

“Tt sings better than its father did,” remarked Elias after a 
while. “I am glad it was born here. It is quite my canary, 
this one. I am glad it sings so well. Don’t you think it does ?” 

“Yes,” replied Hubert. 

“A bad man came,” Elias went on, with a sudden burst of 
indignation, crimsoning all over, “ and wanted to sell us a poor 
little singing-bird, and he had put out its eyes to make it sing 
better. Just fancy that, Hubert. I wanted to seize him and put 
out his eyes with my fingers. I think™that would have been 
right. But Johanna said I mightn’t.” This incident had 
happened several years ago, but Elias had forgotten that. “I 
have sometimes thought since,” he added, “ whether God puts out 
some people’s eyes to make them sing better—in their hearts, I 
mean. Because Mother Margaretha says we must always sing to 
God.” 

Hubert did not answer. 

“She says we must all be like Christ,” the blind man continued. 
“Do you know, Hubert ”—pensively—“I think I am very much 
like Christ, almost altogether like Christ.” 

“ What can he mean?” thought Hubert, who knew too little 
of Christ to understand that any man could in any way be like 
Him. 

“She says that Christ gave up everything for everybody who 
had nothing. Well, you know I did that, as well as I could. 
Almost. Only not quite. And I have} been thinking I should 
like to be, not ‘nearly like Christ,’ but ‘exactly like Him.’ 
There isthe carriage, now. I don’t want the carriage, for I can 
walk very well. I can walk a great deal better than Johanna. 
And therefore, Hubert, I want to give the carriage to the lame 
man at my cottage. He needs it much more thanI do. But I 
wanted to ask you about it, before I spoke,to Hendrik, because 
you gave me the carriage, and it was:very good of you, Hubert. 
I know you have always wanted me to keep it, but you will let 
me give it to lame Laurens, won’t you?”—his voice became 
pleading, and he opened his eyes and turned them on his brother 
—‘ when you see how far I can walk and remember that we must 
all be exactly like Christ ?” 

“‘ We shall see,” spelled Hubert, not knowing what to decide. 

“You mustn’t think that it is because I don’t care for it,” 
Elias went on eagerly. “I like it. At least” (a concession to 
his strict regard for truth), “I like the horses very much. And 
I shall miss patting them and giving them sugar. Look here, 
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Hubert, I want to tell you something—I didn’t want to at first, 
because I was afraid you might think me conceited, but I want to 
tell you now so you should see I do care for the carriage. I am 
going to give away all the flowers to the people who can see. 
And you know I like the flowers. But what is the use of them to 
me? I can’t see them. And they ought to go to the people who 
can. So I am going to give one to every poor person who will 
have it, till they are all gone. I told Johanna. And they will 
be able to look at them all day, and enjoy them. I can’t. At 
least, I can enjoy them, but not really. I wanted, at first, to 
keep my heliotropes, which I planted myself, because of the 
smell, Perhaps I might keep those, but—but what’s the use of 
keeping those only? I don’t think Christ had any flowers of His 
own that He would have kept. And then I shall be exactly like 
Christ.” 

“ But, Elias,” interposed Hubert, “you need not give your 
flowers to the poor people. We can buy some for them with your 
money, and you can distribute them yourself.” 

Elias shook his head. “And what would become of Volderdoes 
Zonen then?” he said unexpectedly. “You are forgetting, 
Hubert, about Volderdoes Zonen.” 

“There will be money enough left for Volderdoes,” replied 
Hubert, “ even if we buy flowers.” 

“No, there won't,” persisted Elias vehemently. ‘ You forget 
about the kind gentleman’s coming and arranging that it all should 
be given to the poor. Except what was wanted for Volderdoes 
Zonen, I said. And Hendrik said so too. There must always be 
enough for Volderdoes Zonen.” 

“ What do you mean?” queried Hubert. “What kind gentle- 
man?” 

But the question was too abrupt. For only answer Elias 
started to his feet, panic-stricken by sudden reproach, and think- 
ing out aloud, momentarily unconscious of his brother’s presence. 
“JT wasn’t to tell Hubert!” he cried. ‘“ What have I done? 
Johanna! Johanna! I wanted to be exactly like Christ, and I am 


always doing something wrong! Oh how dreadful it is to be a 
fool !” 


“Johanna,” said Hubert, shutting the door and facing the old 
woman, “ what is this about the Notary coming to see Elias in 
connection with giving away money to the poor ?” 

“And if Mynheer has spoken, so much the greater pity, I 
think, Meneer Hubert,” answered the old Nurse with spirit. “I 
told him to let the matter rest, and so did Meneer Hendrik. For 
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I agree with Meneer Hendrik, and you must excuse my saying so, 
but I think it a great mistake that the poor gentleman’s weak- 
headedness and kind-heartedness should be abused, and that he 
should, be encouraged to give away everything foolishly to Heaven 
knows whom.” 

“You must have mistaken my meaning,” said Hubert gently, 
“or someone must have misinformed you. Let us sit down and 
talk it over.” 


CHaPTter XLI. 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. 


“Tr is true,” said little Henky Lossell, stepping ont of the 
cupboard in Thomas’s chambers and shaking off as much dust as 
he could, “I am satisfied. If Lankater says it so decidedly, I am 
willing to trust him. I say, Tommy, I had no idea his matrimonial 
affairs were in so bad a mess.” 

“T could not avoid your overheaiing a professional secret, 
Hendrik,” replied Alers pompously. “I do not doubt you will 
respect it. The whole mise-en-scéne would have been superfluous, 
had you trusted your own brother-in-law as much as you appear 
to trust this henpecked husband, your colleague.” 

The last word might be explained by the fact that the powerful 
director of the South Sumatra Tobacco Company was also a Town- 
Councillor. Hendrik wisely took it that way. 

“ Humph,” he said, preparing to go. “Iam trusting you now, 
at any rate,—to your heart’s content, I should think. We must 
use the money ; I have no scruples about that, for the speculation 
is perfectly safe, and every penny can be paid back in a week or 
two, if it fail—which it can’t. For even were the dividend not to 
be such an enormous one, the shares would retain their present 
value which, high as it seems to be, is not higher than that of 
other successful tobacco-undertakings. And why, in fact, should 
all this immense fortune of Elias’s remain immovable: in the 
two-and-a-half per cents? Is that to his advantage? I should 
say no.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied Alers quietly. “Let him 
become holder of numerous tobacco-shares for a fortnight or so, 
and, at the end of that time, you can buy them back from him at 
cost-price. That is a fair agreement at this moment, when 
everybody believes they will either remain stationary, or slightly 
fall. You and I happen to know that they will go up a couple of 
hundred per cent. And we are treating Elias quite fairly.” 
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“ Quite fairly,” echoed Hendrik, pausing by the door. “Oh, I 
am easy enough about that. There’s not a man of business but 
would say the contract was a perfectly fair one. Have you seen 
Linx already ?” 

“Yes. He will say nothing definite as yet, but he makes no 
doubt the deed can be prolonged.” 

“Really ? So much the better I met him the other day and 
was half inclined to question him about it.” 

“Drop that, Hendrik,” cried Alers, wheeling round from the 
window in sudden alarm. “I mean, the less we worry a busy 
man about the matter, the better. He will let me know as soon 
as he has looked into the case. You will only irritate him by use- 
less interference.” 

“All right,” said Hendrik, “ I shan’t interfere. But we must 
have the money in a day or two. Good-bye.” 

He walked back rapidly towards the Office, in better temper 
with himself and all the world around him than he had been for 
many months. Here, at last, was a means of making a great 
sum of money fairly, and with a minimum of risk—with no risk, 
really. The shares he was going to buy for Elias were fully 
worth the price he would pay for them. The unexpected rise was 
a windfall by which he would profit without in any way injuring 
his brother. A rise of three hundred on one hundred shares 
meant a gain of three hundred thousand florins. It would enable 
him to meet his petroleum-losses. 

“And then I shall speculate no more,” said Hendrik Lossell. 
He gave a great gasp of relief. 

On the Quay, in front of the big warehouses, the usual hurry 
and bustle of a week-day morning were at their height. A couple 
of barges lay moored to the massive posts near the side, half full 
already of neatly-soldered cases, on each of which sat, placidly 
smiling, the tutelary Chinaman of the house in his many-coloured 
robes. A strange effect they made, those carefully-marshalled 
rows of gaily-painted Mandarins, side by side, tier above tier, as 
in some great parliament hall of celestials, vaguely smiling away 
towards the still, dark water, or upon the loud-voiced labour of 
the barbarians of the North. You might have fancied that those 
lines of cunning little peering eyes that turned towards the dim 
distance of limitless river were gazing with the reposefal dignity 
of despair in the direction of the yellow shore they would never 
behold again. One of their number—blue and brilliant, as all— 
swung high in mid-air from a crane which was slowly lowering 
him towards his appointed place in a half-completed row. He 
might have been the speaker of that silent assembly ; the gaunt 
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machine was squeaking forth his protests and his appeals. A 
couple of dozen of his equals sat calmly on a truck by the water- 
side, awaiting a similar fate. 

Fresh- truckfuls of Chinamen were being rolled up on the rails. 
There was a constant rumbling, and creaking, and clanking, 
broken by cries of long-drawn effort and eager command, or by 
the occasional thud of a heavy case. The master of all passed 
quickly along the quay and across the wide irregular square. As 
he went by, the men stood aside from their work and touched 
their caps. Then they gazed after him for a moment and looked 
from one to the other in surprise, with the jerk of the hand over a 
hot face, or a careless hitch to a stained blue apron. And a 
grizzled old man with what had once been a red beard stopped 
hammering at a cask, and stretched his bent figure slowly, and 
pensively lifted his eyebrows. 

For Hendrik Lossell was whistling a tune. He walked through 
the outer office, and the clerks paused in their work, as the ware- 
housemen had done, and poised their pens half-way above their 
desks, and exchanged glances. 

Hendrik Lossell nodded to a head-clerk without checking his 
low whistle, and went into his private room and slid the glass-door 
to behind him. 

He threw himself into a big leather arm-chair by the empty 
grate—the visitor’s arm-chair—and drew the morning’s paper 
towards him, still whistling the street-jingle which he had picked 
up on his road—a merry tune. Everybody was humming it at 
the time. 

And one of the first things he saw in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence to which he always turned instinctively was the following 
telegram from New York: 

“Information has accidently leaked out concerning the plans 
of a great syndicate which has been stealthily buying up all the 
petroleum in the market. The immediate result has been 
a rise cf seventy-five cents per cask in the price of petroleum, 
and a further rise may be confidently expected.” 

Hendrik Lossell’s lips lengthened themselves out to a 
protracted whistle of quiet triumph. This was good news indeed. 
A moment ago he had been rejoicing at the thought of finding 
himself freed from liabilities ; he now suddenly saw himself within 
touch of the long-coveted wealth. “I shall have a quarter of a 
million in a few days,” he said, under his breath. ‘“ Who knows? 
Half a million, if petroleum goes up another dollar. I shall buy 
out Elias yet, in spite of Cornelia. I must get her that sapphire 
bracelet she has been bothering about. I might buy it to-night 
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when I go home.” He whistled yet louder, as he read over the 
paragraph again. And then he took up a pencil and made some 
rapid computations on the newspaper wrapper he had just torn 
off. They were pleasing computations, for he smiled over them. 
He had not smiled over his cipherings for many a day. 

Presently Hubert came in. “You are late,” said Hendrik, 
without looking up. Hubert did not answer, but he went to the 
glass-door and drew the curtain across it. Hendrik dropped his 
pencil on the blotting-pad in front of him and lifted a pair of 
astonished eyes to his brother. ‘“ What now?” he asked. 

Still Hubert did not speak. He came and stood opposite the 
seat which the head of the firm had now taken by the great 
central desk. There was only the wide bureau-ministre between 
them. He folded his arms across his chest and remained 
watching Hendrik’s face. He was thinking—as he had been 
thinking all the way down to the Office—how best to begin. 

“Don’t be tragic, Hubert,” said Hendrik nervously. ‘“ Any- 
thing wrong? Cornelia and Margaret been quarrelling again? We 
must scold them. I will scold—ahem—Margaret. And you can 
settle with Cornelia.” 

“There is this wrong,” replied Hubert, and his ‘ tragedy-tone’ 
was undeniable. “There is perjury—a broken vow—a violated 
trust.” 

“What does he know?” flashed across Hendrik’s brain, “ All 
about the tobacco-business? Or only that old story of the 
syndicate ?” 


“ Explain yourself,” he said curtly. “If you can speak plainly, 
at least.” 

“The plainness of my speech,” answered Hubert sternly, “ will 
depend upon the clearness of your memory. Do you remember— 
or have you forgotten, you, who forget so much ?—that night when 
first we were orphans? It was in this very room that we met, 
almost at this very spot that we stood, only that the chair you 
are now occupying was still unoccupied then? My God, was it 
really unoccupied ? Or was I right?” 

He paused for a moment. Hendrik laughed angrily. “You 
are as superstitious as ever, Hubert,” he said. “Things are 
pardonable in a boy not yet out of his teens which become 
ridiculous in a middle-aged man of business. Let us get to our 
work.” He spoke hurriedly and turned to his correspondence, 
but he knew that the move was useless, and that an explanation 
must come. 

“T am not superstitious,” replied Hubert quietly, “though it 
were better to be superstitious than reckless of right and wrong. 
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You remember; let that suffice. And in that solemn hour—it 
was solemn—we swore in the presence of our dead father, in the 
sight of God, to support the greatness of the old house, and to 
ehield its new chief from hurt.” 

“ And Elias is very comfortable,” answered Hendrik, “‘ and has 
got better horses and finer gardens than you or I. And the 
business is prospering, in spite of its capital still lying useless in 
the hands of an idiot. It must be a satisfaction to you to reflect 
how well you have kept your promise. I cannot say the same for 
myself, for I have always considered it a foolish and unnecessarily 
cumbersome one.” 

“You cannot say the same for yourself,” retorted Hubert, 
“because you have not kept but broken it.” 

Hendrik laid down the paper-knife with which he had been 
toying, sat back in his big round desk-chair, and waited for more. 

“How much of Elias’s money have you stolen?” asked Hubert, 
still standing calmly opposite, and gazing at his brother with hot, 
dark eyes. He was one of thoge few terribly passionate men who 
remain outwardly calm. 

And Hendrik’s fault was that he was not capable of deep passion, 
only of petulant ill-temper. 

“You are crazy!” he cried hastily. .“ The climate of China was 
too hot for you. All Elias’s stupid money is there, in a dull heap in 
the National coffers. You can go and look at it, if you like. I 
have been slaving away my whole life to augment it. I wish you 
had stayed out yonder, Hubert, instead of coming back to make a 
fool of yourself here.” 

“T can understand the wish,” said Hubert. ‘I do not share it. 
My only regret, and my deepest self-reproach, is that I did not 
return at once, when I first felt the impulse todo so. Tell me. 
How much is it, Hendrik? Things cannot remain like this! It 
were best for you to confess of your own free will.” 

There was a quiet menace in his tone which frightened Hendrik. 

“Are you going to call in the police?” asked the latter, “and 
give me in charge ?” 

“No,” said Hubert. “It is a matter between you and me and 
—him.” He jerked his head in the direction of a portrait of their 
father, which he had suspended over his desk by the window. 
Hendrik disapproved of such sentimentalities, but decency had 
forbidden him to object. For some of his father’s old employés 
were mightily pleased with the portrait. Hendrik Junior’s present 
scorpions had taught them to think very kindly of Hendrik Senior’s 
long-departed whips. 

“You do wisely,” said Hendrik, bitterly, “for all the police 
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would find to do here would be to arrest you for slandering your 
brother. Tell me, what you accuse me of, and I will answer you; 
not before.” 

“T accuse you,” replied Hubert, “of having taken part of Elias’s 
already invested capital, and used it for your own purposes. To 
render such a step necessary, you must first have appropriated the 
large balance of his uninvested annual revenues. How great the 
deficit is, I cannot say, but it must be very considerable. And 
therefore, not knowing, I ask you: ‘ How much of Elias’s money 
have you stolen ?’” 

“T have not stolen a penny!” cried Hendrik vehemently. “I 
tell you it is not true. The money is all there; only some of it is 
invested differently. For Heaven’s sake give up your grand 
tragedy airs, and let us talk sense. It is a shame of you, Hubert, 
to accuse me thus disgracefully. You have no right to, and our 
father, who was a just man, would have been angry with you for 
doing it. You are most unjust to me. I have thrown away my 
whole life for the sake of your fancies, and now you treat me like 
this! I am worried to death, what with you, and Cornelia, and 
everything!” 

It was too bad to find all this new annoyance cropping up just 
as his troubles seemed sinking to rest. The tears of aggravation 
sprang into his impatient little eyes. 

Unintentionally he had chosen the best way of disarming his 
impressionable brother. 

“Let us understand each other,” said Hubert. ‘That is all I 
ask for. Tell me, to begin with, why you brought the Notary to 
Elias and drew up a deed which enabled you to get at the invested 
capital.” He left the magisterial attitude which he had retained 
till now, and came and sat down by Hendrik. 

At this moment Hendrik was feeling helpless, utterly “ demora- 
lized,” anxious only for rest and goodwill. The sudden relaxation 
of the strain under which he had been living left him powerless, 
for the time being, to take up the struggle again. Everything 
was coming right at last, at last. If only they would give him 
breathing room for a few days more. 

Looking straight in front of him, down at the figures on the 
blotting-pad, he hurriedly told his brother the story of the 
Transvaal syndicate, how Alers had induced him to guarantee the 
issue, how the subscription had failed, and how he had been 
obliged to take up the shares. “Hai I acted dishonestly with 
regard to Elias’s revenues, as you imagine,” he added, “I should 
not have required to take any of his capital, but, as it happened, 
the balance of his half-year’s income had just been properly 
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invested a few weeks earlier. Since then the sum taken off has 
been gradually paid in again by accumulation of interest. As I 
told you, Elias’s whole lumber of money lies therc, and much good 
may it do both him and us.” 

“Tt is all there,” repeated Hubert thoughtfully, “except eighty- 
four thousand florins, which are missing ? ” 

“Which are invested in Gold Shares. The shares may be 
worth a fortune any day.” 

“ Why did you not take up those shares yourself, Hendrik, either 
at the time, or afterwards?” 

“T? How can I? Look at the way in which Cornelia lives! 
Compare it to your own!” 

“T have four children. Do not lie to me, Hendrik, not now. 
Cornelia wastes what she can, but she does not waste your whole 
income. You have been buying out Elias as fast as you could 
buy.” 

“A snail could not go faster,” said Hendrik doggedly. “Oh, I 
am a rich man, I, and a happy one. And now, as I have told you 
everything, apologise and leave me in peace.” 

“It is really everything?” queried Hubert anxiously. 

“Go to the devil!” screamed Hendrik. “Or rather go to the 
‘Great Book’ in Amsterdam and find out for yourself. Mind 
you go to-day, for next week I shall probably steal it all. You 
can reckon out how much more there is than before you started for 
China. And once more, I wish you had stayed there.” 

Hubert bent forward and put his hand on Hendrik’s knee. 
“Dear brother,” he said, “do not let us quarrel. I confess that I 
came here with evil thoughts against you in my heart. I knew 
you had deceived Elias about his charities. I believed you had 
misappropriated his money. I wronged you to a large extent, and 
you must forgive me. Still, there remains this business of the 
gold shares. They are practically worth nothing. That money 
must be refunded somehow.” 

“Tt must,” said Hendrik. “ Elias would miss it.” 

“ It is the trust, the trust!” cried Hubert passionately. ‘“ Don’t 
you see it is as hard for me, with my increasing family, as it can 
possibly be for you? I do not deny the seeming cruelty of the 
facts, but can we alter them? Can we help it that Elias is rich 
and weak-headed, and that we have the brains and are poor?” 

“Not I,” said Hendrik significantly.’ “You, perhaps, had better 
not talk too much about altering or helping.” 

Hubert started back, as if stung. “I know it,” he said softly. 
“Do you think I ever forget it? And therefore, so help me God! 
I will remain faithful to him against you, against myself.” 
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They were both silent, each occupied with his own gloomy 
thoughts. Then said Hubert: “But, if Elias were well and 
strong, that would bring you no advantage. Rather the reverse. 
You always forget, Hendrik, that we are his step-brothers. The 
money is Volderdoes’ money. It would always have been his. 
It is his by right. We cannot take it away from him. What, 
after all, would you call ‘justice?’ That we, who would not have 
had a penny of it, had he been in his right mind, should now kill 
him, or take it away from him, because he is half-insane ?” 

“Had he been as other men,” cried Hendrik hotly, “he would 
have taken his own course, and we ours. At least there would not 
have been this hourly torment of Tantalus! Who am I that 
I should be tied down to slave away all my strength for him ?” 

“Would you have preferred not to have any connection with 
Volderdoes Zonen at all?” 

“No. Volderdoes Zonen is ours.” 

“Volderdoes Zonen is Elias. We are turning in a circle, 
Hendrik by talking in this manner. This money for the shares 
must be restored. Will you restore it?” 

“T can’t,” replied Hendrik sullenly. ‘He has the shares.” 

“Tf you cannot,” said Hubert thoughtfully, “I must. Do you 
wish that ?” 

wo 

“There is no other alternative. And yet it seems unfair to my 
wife and children. Listen to me, Hendrik. You know how I 
have worked out in China—life was expensive there—you know 
how simply we live here. You know how few shares I have 
bought. I pay a very large yearly premium on a policy of life- 
insurance. I thought that was wiser, especially out there. But 
my wife brought me sixty thousand florins as her marriage- 
portion. The rest I can provide. We will lend you that money, 
Hendrik, if you really haven't got it yourself. You and I must 
not remain in Elias’s debt. I am sure my wife will be willing. 
We can take the shares, such as they are, and you must buy them 
back from us. 

Suddenly the whole difference of their lives stood out before 
Hendrik. Himself and Hubert. Cornelia and Margaret. The 
simple parlour, noisy with uproarious children, and his great 
reception-rooms, dismal with music and dancing beneath a hundred 
glaring lights. In an eager impulse of sympathy he held out 
both hands to his brother. 

“No, no,” he said. “Not that. Sooner than that I could sell 
you some of my shares in the business, if Margaret will have 
them. But I trust it will not be necessary. You must give me 
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a few days to look the whole matter over. At the end of that 
time, we will go into this business of Elias’s fortune together. It 
is true, as you say, that it is his, and his only, and we cannot do 
otherwise than accumulate it. But circumstances are hard on 
me—on‘us; you must admit that.” 

“They are,” said Hubert, warmly returning the pressure of the 
other’s hand. “ Let us not make them worse by dissension. Oh, 
Hendrik, when I came down to the Office just now, I—I——” 
his voice faltered. “Do not let us speak of it,” he went on 
hastily. “I am afraid 1 am self-righteous. The strain is too 
great. We must end it, as you say. Dear brother, we must put 
ourselves out of the way of temptation.” 

“ We cannot,” said Hendrik. 

“Yes, we car. We should have done it at once. I have often 
thought that out at Shanghai. And the experiences of these last 
twenty-four hours have brought home the conviction to me more 
irresistibly than ever. We must remove all that is irregular in 


our position. We must lodge an application for Elias to be 
declared legally insane.” 

“ A curatorship!” cried Hendrik. In his utter weariness the 
idea seemed almost fraught with relief. The rise in petroleum 
would soon enable him to free such stock of Elias’s as he had 
given in trust. On that very account he lad not even mentioned 
the matter. And the transaction in Sumatra shares would help 
to buy out the nominal head of the tea-business to a certain 
extent. He must be content with what he could get. Anything 
for peace of conscience, peace with Cornelia, peace with Hubert. 
This harassing struggle after the unattainable must end. He 
felt his hands loosening round the rope, on which he had climbed 
tillnmow towards the goal of his life. In a day or two he would 
be half-way. He must be content with that. Content! 

“A curatorship,” he repeated. ‘“ Perhaps it would be best. 
In“that case, Hubert, you eternalise the status quo. Neither you 
nor I, as long as Elias lives, can ever buy shares of his again.” 

“T know,” replied Hubert. “It is bad, but it is better than 
hanging thus on the brink of a moral precipice. Doubtless, some 
member of his mother’s family will be appointed co-trustee.” 

“Let it be so,” said Hendrik resignedly. ‘Only do not hurry 
me. We have plenty of time. After all, it is true that he is 
crazy. He has always been crazy. Don’t do anything for the 
moment. Let us weigh well each step that we take.” 

“These things are not done in a day,” said Hubert, “nor in a 
week. I must speak to the Notary at once.” 

“Wait,” repeated Hendrik, “wait for a day or two. I agree 
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with you that this must end. We cannot have such another 
scene as we have gone through this morning. I am quite willing 
to arrange everything. Surely you approve of my having pre- 
vented Elias from throwing all he possessed to the four winds of 
charity. Was I to sell the business, or establish a hospital in the 
warehouses ?” 

“No,” answered Hubert. “I suppose you did right. And yet 
I wish it had not been necessary to deceive him so cruelly. That 
proves how false is the situation we have created for ourselves, 
and how imperative it is that we should escape from it. At any 
cost.” 

“ At any cost,” said Hendrik. 

And once more they shook hands on their agreement. To 
Hubert it seemed like a renewal of that solemn covenant, made 
many years ago, on the same spot, to protect Elias and to 
maintain the greatness of the great house of Volderdoes. He 
looked into Hendrik’s eyes, and his heart was humbled by the 
recognition of his own hardness and solemnised by thoughts of 
his dead father and of the half-brother to whom life was barely 
alive. 

And to Hendrik the moment brought a compromise with his 
conscience, a bargain for peace at half-price. He was not ill- 
content. He smiled back to Hubert. And from his place over 
the mantelpiece, immovable, placidly, pleasantly humorous, with 
the eternal leer of commercial cunning on his smug face and i in 
his little slit eyes, the patron of the family, and the business, 
and of all the greatness of the great house, the lord of the tea- 
chests and the money-bags, smiled down upon the two brothers, 
and their concord, and their righteousness, and their good-will. 
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History and Portry. 


THREE men seem real as living men we know; 
The Florentine, whose face, woe-worn and dark, 
Rossetti drew; the Norman Duke, “so stark 

Of arm that none but him might draw his bow,” 

And “gentle Shakespeare,” though enshrouded so 
In his own thought, that some men cannot mark 
The soul his book reveals, as when a lark 


Sings from a cloud, unseen by men below. 


But still more real than these seem other three 
Who never walked on earth: “Hamlet the Dane” ; 
The “noble Moor”; the cruel Scottish thane, 
Ambition’s thrall. How strange that they should be, 
Though nought but figments of the poet’s brain, 
Instinct with life, and yet more real than he. 


Cuarues F. Jonnson. 
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Old Memories Interviewed. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


“T wave never been able to sit down to remember,” said 
Croker; “ conversation,’ he added, “breaks through the surface 
that, time spreads over events, and turns up anecdotes as the 
plough sometimes does old coins.” So it chanced with me. Last 
night, in the course of conversation, a friend repeated Landor’s 
well-known lines to Rose Aylmer. There was something in the 
tone and cadence of the speaker’s voice that touched and reverbe- 
rated on the chord of memory, and without conscious volition, 
I recalled what else had been forgotten—an evening long ago, 
when my husband and I were the guests of Walter Savage Landor. 
It was in the autumn, at his Bath lodgings, we had partaken of 
our simple dinner on the round table in the same room; twilight 
had deepened, and the fire-light rather than the antique pair of 
candles lit up the grim “ Old Masters” that crowded all the wall 
space. But to-night we talked not of the epoch-making Masaccio, 
or balanced the claims of Mabuse to pre-eminence in the Teutonic 
school. At other times Landor had much to say on these and 
kindred subjects; to-night he was not even in the mind for 
asserting, with his usual unreasoning vehemence, the absolute 
genuineness of every picture in his possession. This evening the 
poet’s mood was one of peace: he was under the spell of memory, 
he was thinking of the well-loved Rose Aylmer, the friend of his 
youth. Landor was peculiarly sensitive to local and personal 
associations. It chanced that we had just come from visiting 
Mr. Crosse’s cousin in Devonshire, Mr. Henry Porter, of Winslade, 
whose wife was the late Lord Aylmer’s niece. This lady had 
been named Rose Aylmer, in memory of her cousin, for she was 
born under the same roof, and on the same sad day, when the 
poet’s love had passed away with her crown of twenty years. 
Thus it came about that we had been talking of the Aylmers and 
of the days that were no more. Then Landor, in response, began 
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speaking reverently of his own youth, as men do, looking back 
at the time when they stood expectant on life’s threshold—speaking, 
I repeat—reverently he recalled those early years. It was at 
Tenby, “Sweet Tenby,” when the- world was young, where he 
made the acquaintance of the Aylmers, It was during their 
pleasant intimacy, when books and thoughts were daily inter- 
changed, that the daughter, his especial friend Rose, lent him 
an Arabian story, which suggested the writing of ‘Gebir,’ his first 
achievement in literature! Rapt in the glamour of the past, we 
listened to his rising tide of talk, till when he ceased for a space, 
overborne by the flood of memory, there fell upon us all “ the 
pious silence that gives delight.” ‘The silence was broken at 
length by Landor breathing forth in low but distinct tones his 
own exquisite lines— 


“ Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 
Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


The effect of the resonant pathos of his melodious voice, together 
with the glow of firelight on features mobile with deepest feeling, 
so transfigured the old man’s face, graven though it was by time 
and sorrow, that he looked young again, and I could fancy I had for 
once seen the poet in his prime! “Oh, the soul keeps its youth!” 
How truly said by her, to whom love and youth came in middle 
life. There is a fine passage in Landor’s ‘ Antony and Octavius,” 
which formed the keynote of much of his more serious moods. 
He says :— 
“My soul 
Assures me wisdom is humanity; 
And they who want it, wise as they may seem, 
And confident in their own sight and strength, 
Reach not the scope they aim at.” 


These pregnant lines help to an understanding of Landor’s point 
of sympathy with Browning, expressed with critical acumen in 
the verses he addressed to the younger poet, at a time when “ none 
would hear his singing.” He says that in “ modern times :”— 


“No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 
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In saying this Landor anticipated by half a lifetime the verdict 
which a later generation has passed upon Browning's influence as 
a poet—an influence the chief factor of which is that same 
humanity which the soul assures us is wisdom. 

Landor was a man who delighted to talk about his friends to 
his friends. Of Southey, 1 remember he had much to say ; things 
such as one loving brother might say of another. The name of 
Julius Hare was very frequently on his lips, while in his heart 
the memory of that pure-minded man was canonised. Liberal and 
free in speech on religion and politics, before it was the vogue 
to be thus free, yet might Landor’s friendships have been shared 
by an archbishop. It is reported of him that he said: “I enjoy 
no society that makes too free with God or the ladies.” 

“No one could be long with Landor without his speaking of 
the “large-hearted Forster.” I never saw them together, but I 
have heard Kenyon say, that no one understood the subtle charm 
of Landor’s genius better than Forster; and the latter averred 
that it was not possible to have Landor more at his best than 
under the hospitable roof of Kenyon. 

I met Mr. Forster occasionally in London society, and he gave 
me the idea, that if taken at his own valuation, he would be 
quite the biggest person at any dinner-table. He used his wit 
like a flail, and then looked round as much as to say: “See now, 
how the air is choked with the chaff of other men’s talk.” Ido 
not think Crabb Robinson liked Forster, though they often met— 
perhaps—because they often met. They had both slightly dis- 
paraging anecdotes to tell of each other. As a poor instance of 
Forster’s wit, I remember on one occasion Crabb Robinson told 
the story of his butler whispering to him at the dinner-table that 
the soup had run short, whereupon Forster, to the astonishment 
of his guests, and to the dismay of his serving man, roared out 
the plagiarism—“ Then let there be more mullagatawny soup,” 
at the same time looking round as if he had said a very good 
thing indeed. 

On the other hand Forster had got hold of the following inci- 
dent, which he took care to repeat. It must be remembered that 
the leading event of Crabb Robinson’s life was his intimacy with 
Goethe—“ the wisest man I ever knew,” as he frequently, perhaps 
too frequently, reiterated. He always declared that it would be 
impossible to deceive him as to the great German’s thoughts and 
style. The late Mrs. Adolphus Trollope—the Theodosia Garrow 
of more than one poet’s verse—played a trick upon the old man. 
She pretended to have seen an unpublished letter of Goethe’s, 
from which she said she had made a striking extract, and this 
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was shown to Crabb Robinson. He was taken in, making an 
elaborate and laudatory criticism on what he believed to be 
Goethe’s opinion. When he had completely committed himself, 
the lady confessed her fraud. It was never forgiven! 

I saw Mrs. Adolphus Trollope early in the sixties at their 
charming house in Florence, where her husband and herself had 
surrounded themselves with a crowd of beautiful and interesting 
relics. But no other person or object was so interesting as 
herself; she gave me the impression of being made up of what 
Swift says are the “two noblest things—sweetness and light.” 
I cannot associate her memory with any act or deed the reverse 
of amiable and kind. 

At the mention of the sixties, memory takes a return ticket to 
that decade, and by the help of an old note-book I make a 
“circular tour,” including a variety of placesand people. Among 
my artistic acquaintances Rome is associated with several names 
of interest. There I was introduced. to Gibson. I had been 
warned from the first that his tinted Venus was a subject not to 
be touched upon, he would not consider it an open question for 
criticism. He was drawing towards the evening of his life, and 
his career had been so entirely successful that one might have 
expected to see in him an expression of assured purpose well 
achieved—of satisfaction in his art—a contented mind, in short; 
on the contrary his countenance betrayed the reverse of all this; 
he appeared soured and disappointed, at least, so I thought. 

Mr. Parker, the author of ‘Domestic Architecture in the 
Middle Ages,’ was in Rome at the time of my last visit, and he 
was kind enough to be my cicerone more than once. When I 
met him there in 1874 he strongly expressed his disapproval 
of the way in which in some places the shattered columns and 
broken masonry had been pieced together, and built up into 
what Signor Rosa believed to have been their former condition. 
“This,” said Mr. Parker to me, “is not preserving the ruins 
of Rome, it is making scenes in a theatre.” And I think his 
view of the case is justified. I never think of Mr. Parker with- 
out at the same time recalling Mr. Freeman, the historian. 
They squabbled so hopelessly over the churches which were 
visited during our archeological excursions in Somerset, that 
for peace sake it. was decided that on these occasions Freeman 
should take the inside of the churches, and that Parker should 
confine his remarks to the exterior part of the building. Freeman 
almost invariably ascended the pulpit, and therefrom made his 
observations on the architecture of the sacred edifice, not sparing 
the names of those persons who in some cases had carried out 
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what he deemed an injudicious scheme of restoration. There 
were those who objected to being denounced from the pulpit in 
this arbitrary manner. But it were a pity if scientific picnics 
proved as monotonous as the meetings of that mutual admiration 
society, which bores all outsiders to extinction; there are too 
many, rather than too few, smooth people in the world. Sydney 
Smith once said of Sir Henry Holland that “ he was all mucilage, 
he was so very bland.” He never would have said that of 
Mr. Freeman, who, doubtless with the improvement of his fellow- 
creatures in view, had a rare faculty for bullying the ignorant, 
those who naturally enjoy the stagnation of settled opinions. 
The question is—who are the ignorant? In Mr. Freeman’s 
classification one was reminded of the French critic who 
simplified matters by saying, “The fact is, only I and my friends 
possess any real knowledge,” adding, “I am not quite so sure, 
however, concerning them.” 

I witnessed an amusing incident some years ago, at an 
archeological meeting at Glastonbury, the result of Mr. Freeman’s 
fierce attack upon a cherished local tradition. I must premise 
that all right-thinking men of Somerset believe in King Arthur’s 
burial at Glastonbury. Besides the testimony of the abbey 
records, Giraldus Cambrensis, as the world knows, has told the 
story of the finding of Arthur’s coffin in the reign of Henry IL, 
in St. Dunstan’s cemetery, where the King and the Abbot had 
caused search to be made. On the evening in question Mr. Jones 
had read a very learned and exhaustive paper on the finding of 
Arthur’s remains in the place to which tradition had assigned 
them. 

It will be remembered that Camden in his ‘ Britannica’ says, 
“the sepulchre wherein the bones of that famous Arthur were 
bestowed was of oake made hollow.” During the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. Parker, who was 
present, remarked “that this mode of burial in a coffin formed of 
a hollow oak-tree, with leaden plates affixed of a cruciform shape, 
was frequent in early times both in England and France. The 
graves found by the Abbé Cochet, near Dieppe, which correspond 
in the manner of burial with the alleged discovery at Glastonbury, 
are assigned by antiquaries to the Merovingian period.” 

Now all this was very satisfactory to the people of Glastonbury, 
who had crowded into the meeting to hear what the learned men 
had to say about their local tradition. Alas, for their peace of 
mind! No sooner had Mr. Parker ceased speaking than up 
jumped Mr. Freeman, “Stout and able, arms and accoutrements 
all in order,” and made such a fierce onslaught on King Arthur’s 
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historic credibility, that a groan went out from the assembly. 
He went on mercilessly sifting the evidence, tearing all pet 
superstitions and mere probabilities to shreds, in short, brutally 
telling the people of Glastonbury that it was crass folly to talk 
about the burial-place of a hero whose existence had never yet 
been proved! This was too much for the townsfolk; a dozen 
men at least in the body of the hall started to their feet to give 
forth their reasons, with passionate vehemence, for believing in 
Arthur’s life, death, and burial. But no one’s arguments were 
heard, for the tumult became so great that the scene could only 
be compared to a political gathering, where the claims of rival 
candidates were being hotly contested. Several people got up 
and left the room in high dudgeon, and it was some time before 
those who remained would listen to Mr. Warre’s paper on the 
primeval tribe of the Cangi and their cattle stations. 

Speaking of irascible tempers, I am reminded of a story told me 
by Sir William Boxall, whom I had frequently the pleasure of 
meeting in literary and artistic circles. He told me that asa 
young man he had studied in Rome under Fuseli. Amongst the 
other pupils there was a middle-aged Englishman who was the 
laughing-stock of the young Italians. On one occasion, during 
the temporary absence of the master, the Englishman became 
exasperated with the taunts of the foreigners, and a free fight 
ensued, in which they gave each other bloody noses, and the room 
became a spectacle by no means edifying. In the midst of the 
turmoil Fuseli returned, and in a furious rage ordered the 
combatants out of his sight. “Torrigiano may have broken 
Michael Angelo’s nose, but I see no Torrigianos or Michael 
Angelos here,” he exclaimed, with a look of ineffable scorn at his 
disorderly pupils. ‘“ The little man was himself the most irascible 
of beings,” said Boxall. It will be remembered that Benvenuto 
Cellini tells the original scandal in his autobiography, which 
book, by the way, Horace Walpole declared was far more exciting 
and interesting than any novel ever penned. We are apt to 
forget our old books. 

A patient of Sir William Gull’s told me that his physician 
had recommended him to take up Natural History as a tran- 
quillising study. The question arises, are the men who pursue 
these studies more free from strife, jealousies and all un- 
charitableness, than those who are struggling for supremacy 
in art and literature? Judging from the Naturalists I have 
known, I am inclined to think that, as a rule, they are more 
tranquil-minded. Kingsley felt the truth of this, when he 
said— 
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“Ere I grow too old, I trust to be able to throw away all pursuits 
save natural history, and die with my mind full of God’s facts, instead of 


men’s lies.” 

I may say the most amiable F.R.S. I ever knew—and I have 
known a good many—was Mr. Spence, the entomologist. The 
dear old gentleman was a correspondent of mine for several years, 
and he was our guest at Fyne Court, so he belongs to the inner 
circle of friends. It was during the quiet evenings in our 
Somersetshire home, when there were no other guests, that the 
gentle naturalist talked in full swing of bird and beast, and all 
things both great and small, well loved by him who had learnt 
his lesson in Nature’s school, where “men’s lies” have no 
authority. I remember once our conversation turned upon what 
Mr. Spence called the exquisiteness of the instincts of insects. 
The so-called instinct seems to come curiously near the reasoning 
faculty. We know that the actions of bees, ants, and other 
creatures, are guided,—not by unerring habit, but by the necessity 
of the case, by expediency in short, as human affairs are con- 
ducted. It might be said in explanation of the conduct of the 
bee, as of the dog who listened eagerly to the ale-house talk, in 
the delightful story of Madame Therese, that “Il connait la 
politique.” 

Mr. Spence told the story of a humble bee having been seen to 
deliberately drown a wasp, after there had been a fierce struggle 
between them. The bee did not mutilate the wasp, as if it had 
been the property of a “land grabber,” but he held him under the 
surface of the water till he was dead. This quarrel resulted 
doubtless from some private pique, and was not a judicial sentence 
carried out by the will of the community, as in the incident I am 
about to relate. 

My informant, who stated he was an eye-witness of the 
occurrence, was a Danish gentleman, Baron Durchinck Holmfeld, 
whose acquaintance I made through our common friend, Miss 
Frederica Rowan. 

He told me that some years since, the nest belonging to a pair 
of storks, located near his house, was observed to be the scene of 
a domestic scandal,—the lady stork had a lover. The husband 
bird was not one who “lets the wife whom he knows false, abide 
and rule the house,” and he sought the remedy of the law. The 
Baron one day when walking over his fields was surprised to see 
a large assemblage of storks, standing round in a semi-circle, 
while facing them, in the centre, like a prisoner at the bar, stood 
the guilty Guinevere. Greatly astonished, and very curious to see 
the issue of this strange proceeding, Baron Durchinck stood 
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aside in concealment. There was much confabulation amongst 
the storks, after which, apparently in obedience to orders, some 
half dozen birds, the lictors of the community, came out from 
the throng, and immediately set upon the unhappy female, 
savagely and literally plucking her to death! 

The almost superstitious regard felt for the storks in all 
northern countries is a familiar fact. Whitelocke in his 
‘Memorials of the Swedish Embassy,’ in 1653,—another 
delightful old book by the way—mentions that on his return 
journey, travelling from Liibeck to Hamburg, they saw many 
storks, and a member of his suite shot at, and killed, one of these 
birds. Whitelocke whereat warned his people “to avoid offence,” 
as the killing of a stork was considered an ill omen; adding this 
curious remark, “the report is that these birds will not resort to 
any place but where the people are free.” Again, an instance of 
the lower animals knowing something of politics. The storks 
associate only with enlightened people who have won their 
freedom, because as a matter of fact, the more enlightened a man 
is, the more humane he becomes, even towards the brute creation. 
In south Italy since they have thrown off the yoke of Papal 
tyranny with its concurrent state of ignorance, I am told there is 
growing up a strong public opinion for the suppression of cruelty 
to animals. 

Twelve years ago, being in Riigen,—that island-paradise of the 
Baltic, I heard many well-authenticated stories of the half-human 
ways of the storks. A year or two before one sojourn in the 
place, an unusually late spring occurred. The migratory instinct 
or their weather prophets for once were at fault, for the poor 
storks arrived in Riigen before the snow was off the ground. 
The villagers and farmers seeing their distress threw open their 
stables and barns, where the birds gladly took shelter, and where, 
for nearly three weeks, they were fed upon fish and other things. 

From the nature of circumstances, dogs and cats must always 
be our closest animal friends. We had a cat who frequently 
accompanied us on our summer evening walks, never failing to do 
so if she saw Mr. Crosse take out his gun for rabbit-shooting. 
She evinced great excitement when the gun was fired, jumping 
round like a dog, and sniffing with satisfaction at the rabbits when 
they were bagged. Early education might I think have made a 
retriever of this cat. 

A curious story was told me recently by my friend Miss 
Warrington, who can vouch for its truth. Some years ago when 
living in Somersetshire she had a Blenheim spaniel known by the 
name of Tiny. Once, and once only, Tiny became a mother, when 
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she produced a litter of still-born puppies. We may presume 
they were buried and put out of mind. Shortly afterwards Tiny 
found that the cat at the lodge had a nice little family of lively 
kittens, and possibly this fact angered her disappointed maternal 
instincts. Anyhow she managed to purloin one of these kittens, 
and horrible to relate she was seen to scrape a hole, and actually 
bury alive her little victim, who was forced down and covered with 
loose soil. Twelve months afterwards, a very pretty kitten was 
presented to Miss Warrington, who gave it with many injunctions 
into the charge of the cook. But the following morning the 
kitten had disappeared and was nowhere to be found; indeed, 
three weeks elapsed before it was accidentally discovered alive and 
well in the cider cellar, in a comfortable nest made of hay and 
straw. ‘Tiny, it was now proved, had carried off the kitten, and 
what was most curious had been enabled to act as wet nurse, and 
to nourish the helpless little creature. Pussy grew to be a fine 
Tom cat, and afforded great amusement to the household by 
sitting up to beg like his foster-mother, in fact, had all the ways 
ofadog. The two were devoted to one another in a remarkable 
degree, and long after when Tiny became paralysed, the result of a 
fall, the cat would hardly leave the poor sufferer day or night, and 
was only removed by main force from the dead body of his friend. 

So far had my pen run on with this gossip about pets, and I 
had two or three more anecdotes to tell, very curious incidents, 
believe me, when an allusion that occurs somewhere in Sydney 
Smith’s writings was borne in upon my mind and made me feel 
uncomfortable. ‘The Scythians,” he said, “ate their grand- 
parents when they became troublesome and told long stories.” 
Who knows whether the Eumenides may not suffer a remnant 
of these useful Scythians to survive even unto our day, to bea 
terror to long-winded old fogies, male and female. 

I met at dinner recently an old fogey, whom I am sure has 
his Scythian waiting for him. He had been harrying the 
company with stupid remarks about natural history, asking 
questions, too, that would turn the stomach of a school inspector. 
At length in that peculiar tone of voice in which theological 
questions are uttered in the pulpit, our fogey said, “Has an 
oyster brains?” “Certainly,” replied our host, “for an oyster 
knows when to shut up.” 

This reminds me of another repartee. I did not hear it myself, 
I wish I had, for in years past I often met the hero of the story, 
Mr. Bonamy Price, and could well appreciate his peculiar power 
of leadership in talk, a power suggestive of the sound of Scotch 
bagpipes over and above other musical instruments. On this 
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occasion the leader of talk, some wished he were Lieder Ohne 
Worte, started the subject of the generally prevailing ideas about 
heaven. After the usual hit at the materialistic views of the 
Mahometan, he turned to an American gentleman at the table, 
and asked what were his notions on the subject? The Yankee, 
with his slow nasal accent, and cool manner, commanding 
attention replied, “ Wull, my notion of heaven is, that of a 
quiet green place, without money and without price.” 

Sir Arthur Helps was considered to be one of the best talkers 
of his day ; he understood what was suited for conversation, what 
would elicit an interchange of thoughts. Many subjects are 
interesting, but require rumination. It has been said that “men 
cannot tolerate either too little or too much knowledge in their 
fellow-men.” 

I never see one of Vicat Cole’s sunny pictures of English 
landscape without thinking of Sir Arthur Helps, and a bright 
July day when I made his acquaintance at a pic-nic con the 
Surrey hills. There was no sub-acid ingredients in his con- 
versation, even when he told the most piquant stories; many of 
these good things, characteristic of the remarkable men and 
women in society thirty years ago, have since become the common 
property of the raconteur. 

What impressed me greatly was the strong undercurrent of 
serious thought in Sir Arthur Helps’s conversation. I am not 
aware that he said anything very profound or anything strikingly 
original; his philosophy was of the kind wanted for daily use, 
the mental tea and coffee of our meals, without which we should 
be sorely at a loss. He was a believer, he said, in “ the general 
rationality and kindliness of mankind,” and he evidently accepted 
these virtues as the current coin to be used in our journey 
through the world. What a happy scintilla of wisdom there was 
in that summer noon’s talk! Would that I could recall more of 
its actual substance; fortunately for us there are unremembered 
things which have helped the soul’s growth. 

A peculiar charm about Sir Arthur Helps was the playful 
winsome way in which he turned from serious discourse to a 
lighter mood. L. E. L. once remarked that the ridiculous is 
memory’s most adhesive plaster, and as a proof, I recall the 
following little story as told by Sir Arthur Helps. The son of a 
friend of his had one day been busily employed making flies for 
fishing ; the little fellow was too young for his work, but he had 
strong imitative powers, and he had seen his elder brothers so 
engaged. At length with a deep sigh, he turned to his mother 
and asked if God made everything? “Yes,everything.” ‘ What, 
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flies as well?” “Certainly,” rejoined his mother. ‘“ Then God 
has horrid fiddling work to do,” observed the boy with a look of 
disgust at the results of his own labours. 

The giver of this pleasant pic-nic was Mr. William Pattison, 
a bachelor friend of ours, who succeeded in making, as some 
people can do in London without rank or wealth, a very agreeable 
circle of acquaintances, more or less distinguished in politics and 
literature. His special metier was statistics, and I have heard 
those persons say, who were competent to judge, that Mr. 
Pattison stood alone in his capacity for certain branches of 
work. It has been said by some wits that there are three degrees 
of unveracity ‘“ Lies, d——d lies, and statistics.” The science 
has had a good many hard things said of the use that Buckle 
and other authors have made of it in the arbitrary classification 
of facts. In his ‘History of Civilisation,’ a book that made an 
immense impression in its day, Buckle appears to assume that 
human actions are governed by the law of averages; surely does 
he not mistake a record for an ordinance? I was told by Dr. 
Noad, a relative of Mr. Buckle, that this remarkable writer was 
entirely self-taught. His health as a boy was so delicate that he 
was never sent to school, and was left to learn little or much as 
he liked, and how he liked. His accumulated knowledge was 
prodigious and his memory even about trifling things most 
remarkable. A friend of mine when in his company had occasion 
to refer to the cultivation of rhubarb, whereupon Buckle 
immediately said, “The plant was introduced into Europe in 
1610, 1 mean the common garden rhubarb which grows wild in 
the mountains of Syria and Persia.” He then went on to say 
that this must not be confounded with the official rhubarb of 
commerce, adding statistics about the value of the latter as an 
article of import into Great Britain. 

It is curious in looking back to note the waves of thought that 
pass with a kind of dynamic force over the average intelligence 
of the day. The sympathetic vogue of ideas is ever transitory, 
indeed must be, because the human mind in its inquisitiveness is 
always desiring some new thing. It is almost as interesting to 
recall the fashion of thought two or three decades since, as it is 
to recall the bodily semblance and the spoken words of the people 
we have known. I well remember the immense interest that was 
manifested at one time, in reference to everything connected 
with the Talmud, its moral and religious teaching, and the 
evidence to be adduced therefrom of the existence of ethical 
Christianity within the pale of ancient Judaism. In 1867 a 
writer in the Quarterly Review observed that— 
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“Turn where we may in the realms of modern learning, we seem to be 
haunted by the Talmud. We meet with it in theology, in science, even in 
general literature, in their highways and byways. There is not a hand- 
book to all or any of the many departments of Biblical lore, sacred 
geography, history, chronology, numismatics, and the rest, but its pages 
contain references to the Talmud.” 


The writer of this article, which it will be remembered made 
a great sensation at the time, was Emanuel Deutsch, a name held 
in much respect by all Orientalists. He had come to England in 
1855 at the invitation of Panizzi, who required the services of a 
Hebrew scholar at the British Museum. I had on several 
occasions the pleasure of meeting this remarkable man, who alas 
died too early for the full accomplishment of his life’s work. On 
first acquaintance his learning was almost concealed by his 
modesty, but to congenial listeners he opened out, revealing 
unconsciously the rare treasures of unfamiliar erudition that he 
had made his own in the study of antiquity. It was strange and 
startling to have brought before one the fact that in writings 
which were practically a sealed book to us, were to be found, as 
Emanuel Deutsch said, “some of the sublimest ethical dicta 
known in the history of religious philosophy.” 

Moreover it is curious to note that the modern ideas, so vaunted 
as the outcome of our own time, are, after all, nothing more than 
new-fangled vestures clothing the same organic body, the self- 
same indwelling spirit that wrestled with truth in remote ages, 
and in other climes. May it not be, as Renan says, that “ wearied 
with the repeated bankruptcies of Liberalism, the world may yet 
become Jewish and Christian ! ” 

It seems impossible for a western intellect to be strongly 
tinctured with Oriental learning without taking on a certain 
likeness to their teachers, at the same time falling under the 
glamour of their fanciful and complex modes of thought. Deutsch 
speaks of the “ grown-up children of the Orient,” who in their 
severest studies find playthings for wisdom’s self in weird tales, 
fairy legends and festal songs. And he was himself one of these 
children—of imagination all compact! Once I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how easily he could throw aside the gravity of the 
student for the sake of amusing others. Our friend Miss Durant 
had bidden my boys and myself to a children’s party at her house, 
in the Christmas time. We had exhausted the usual games of 
forfeits and prizes, and burnt our fingers over snap-dragon, when 
at length the mirth slackening somewhat, Dr. Deutsch, who was 
one of the guests, offered to give for our entertainment the 
representation of a summer storm. The only apparatus required 
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was 2 towel and a tin tray; the towel was bound round his head, 
leaving only part of the forehead visible just above the eyes, the 
tray was on his knees under the table. The storm-monger in 
a few words told us of a wide heath in glorious sunshine, when 
in the still warm air we could hear “the slender clarion of the 
unseen midge.” Then a storm gathers in the west, and suddenly 
the sky is hidden by clouds, and icy rain-drops fall, and low 
mutterings of thunder are heard in the distance. Here the per- 
formance began and his spoken words ceased. How he pictured 
the storm by quivering eyelids, by the quick pattering sound of 
the raindrops, and the dissonant rolling thunder is more than I 
can tell, but this I know that he so impelled the workings of my 
imagination that I seemed to feel the chill and shiver of the storm. 
I saw it all just as Lowell describes such a scene, where he says— 


“Now leaps the wind on the sleepy marsh, 
And tramples the grass with terrified feet, 
The startled river turns Jeaden and harsh, 


You can hear the quick heart of the tempest beat. 
x * * 


* * 


The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever-brightening 
And loud and long 
Again the thunder shouts 
His battle song— 
One quivering flash 
One wildering crash 
Followed by silence dead and dull. 
* * 


And then a total lull.” 


Dr. Deutsch had succeeded in keeping a somewhat restless 
audience perfectly spellbound till the last mutterings of the 
storm died away in the distance, when the applause broke forth 
long and loud. 

The interviewer of old memories as often as not accosts you in 
your walks abroad, and hence it comes about that even the long 
unlovely streets and squares of London become each in their turn 
a sanctuary where our past selves may find sweet seclusion from 
the hustling present. I never turn from the noisy Marylebone 
Road into the quiet of Devonshire Place without feeling that— 
spirits twain, nay—a goodly crowd of friends have—walked with 
me. At number thirty-nine lived John Kenyon. I see his jocund 
face at the door, speeding some parting guests, after a breakfast of 
the gods—or may be he is waving a signal of greeting to his opposite 
neighbour, Miss Allen. She and her sister were two charming, 
kindly old ladies, who knew a great many people worth knowing, 
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and remembered a former generation of notabilities. Their father 
had been the last English governor of New York. Crabb Robinson, 
their intimate friend, mentions their name in his diary, where he 
says— 


“This morning has been anxiously spent and marked by bad news. 
Miss Allen sent a messenger to inform me that by telegraph the news 


came of Kenyon’s death. It was expected. He was a prosperous and 
a munificent man.” 


In more recent years several other friends have made this locale 
a place of memories. Mr. and Mrs. Gwyn Jeffreys lived here, 
and some of the most agreeable scientific and social gatherings 
that I can recall at this time were at their house. Asan authority 
in natural history Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys is best known by his work 
on ‘ British Conchology.’ He was another example of the early 
age at which a taste for natural history is manifested. Like 
Edward Forbes he began his collections at the age of seven. At 
nineteen he contributed a paper to the Linnean Society, containing 
the results of some important researches on a certain group of 
mollusca. 

I remember Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys telling me that when at 
Upsala in Sweden he met a grandson of Von Linné who expressed 
surprise at our calling his grandfather “ Linneus ” which was the 
Latinised form of the name till he was ennobled. Mr. Spence 
told me that his collaborator, Mr. Kirby, always wrote and spoke 
of Von Linné, as he is styled abroad, and as his name appears on 
the title-pages of his botanical works. 

The deep sea explorations which Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffreys carried out in H.M. surveying ship “ Porcupine” in 1869 
and 1870 resulted not only in a distinct gain to marine zoology, but 
led to highly important observations on the temperature, salinity 
and the under-currents of the ocean. As we learn more and more 
of the secrets of the sea, we find how the minutest and apparently 
most isolated fact may touch upon every science that circles out into 
cosmic law. All the ’ologies must help together in explanation of 
the wonderful balance which renders the existence of this complex 
world possible. We might say in other terms what Terence said 
of the kinship of humanity, and advance as an axiom, that there 
is no fact in nature which is not interdependent upon the whole 
phenomena of nature. 

It was Maury, the American, who began his ‘ Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sea’ with the sentence, “There is a river in the ocean ” 
—going on to remark that the indigo blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream are so marked that the line of junction with the common 
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sea-water may be traced by the eye. The colour it would seem is 
intensified if not entirely due to the agency of suspended particles 
in the water. From Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys I learnt that Dr. Car- 
penter and himself had arrived independently at the same 
conclusion as Professor Tyndall on this point, in reference to the 
beautiful blue of the lake of Geneva and the Mediterranean. The 
fact seems to have important geological and biological relations. 
Captain Maury was the first to suggest the theory of a normal 
and general interchange of water between the equator and the 
Poles, I was told by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys that his own researches 
on the subject of oceanic circulation tended to confirm the hypo- 
thesis, which, says the physicists, “ would result from a difference 
of specific gravity caused inter alia by difference of temperature.” 
Tyndall speaks of the rhythmic motions of force, and truly the story 
of the earth, and of the waters under the earth, is in itself a poem! 

In the spring of 1863 I had met Captain Maury at the house 
of Lady Millicent, and Dr. Bence Jones. Admiral Fitzroy, 
Sir Rodney Mundy and Sir George Back, were guests on the 
same occasion,—quite a naval dinner. Maury, who was an 
American of the Southern States, was looking very downcast. I 
heard that he was anxious about the safety of two of his 
daughters who were on the war trail. Sir George Back gave 
me a very interesting account of ice storms in high latitudes. 
He was rather surprised to hear that on the Quantock Hills, in 
Somersetshire, we had come in for a somewhat similar experience. 
A fog of great density and non-electric had pervaded the whole 
district for miles round throughout one winter night. A sudden 
fall in the temperature had taken place, with the result that by 
the morning everything was covered with a thick coating of ice. 
The air was perfectly still, when the light revealed the strange 
scene of a world made of opaque glass. The overburdened boughs 
and leading branches of the trees came crashing down under the 
sheer weight of ice; our neighbours, as well as ourselves, lost 
more ornamental timber than we had done in the worst wind- 
storm of many former years. 

I have noticed that Arctic explorers are exceptionally light- 
hearted cheerful people. This notion of mine received confirma- 
tion from a gentleman who had lived some time in the Tropics, 
and later as one of Mr. Leigh Smith’s expeditions had suffered an 
imprisonment of more than a year in the land of snow and ice. 
He said he had observed that even under the most trying 
circumstances, cold had an exhilarating effect on the spirits, 
whereas great heat has a depressing influence. 

The mention of Dr. Carpenter’s name recalls the recollection 
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of much pleasant hospitality at his house. One evening he 
exhibited to his guests, amongst whom Professor Helmholtz 
was the most distinguished foreigner,—a curious optical in- 
strument called a suedescope, which has the power of reversing 
concavities and convexities. Some experiments with the in- 
strument drew from Dr. Carpenter the remark, that a psycholo- 
gical principle may be deduced, showing how the mind refuses 
to indorse a false and unnatural impression made on the eye. 

In his ‘ Reminiscences,’ Mr. Mozley mentions that an American 
said to him, “Your Free Trade would have ruined you but for 
the accident of the gold discoveries, which cheapened the precious 
metals as fast as Free Trade cheapened corn.” A propos of this, 
I remember the same evening, at Dr. Carpenter’s, I had a long 
conversation with Dr. Graham, the Master of the Mint, who 
remarked, amongst other things, that the discovery of gold in 
Australia was the most opportune thing that ever happened, 
adding, “ that it would be hard to say what we should have done 
without it.” 

In the decade of the sixties there was hardly any man of 
science whose name was more frequently on men’s lips than that 
of Sir Charles Wheatstone. One met him everywhere, and 
personally I was often at their house in Park Crescent, his eldest 
daughter being an intimate friend of mine. In London I had 
generally heard Wheatstone speak on his own special subject ; 
he was very accessible to visitors who desired to see his 
wonderfully ingenious applications of electricity. In the autumn 
of 1871 we chanced to be staying in the same hotel at Lucerne, 
and it was then a revelation to. his listeners to find that Sir 
Charles was a man of very wide culture outside his own subjects. 
During many pleasant excursions by boat or carriage, those who 
were fortunate enough to engage him in conversation had a great 
intellectual treat. It is difficult to bring into focus the philoso- 
pher’s discursive talk suggested by the last news in scientific 
discovery, or by the topics of the hour. Not unfrequently he 
took a higher flight, and looking on the beautiful face of nature, 
he was led to speak of the inner soul of nature, and then the 
true poetry of science became audible to us. Another, and better 
known, side of Sir Charles Wheatstone’s intellect was his marvellous 
power of making out the most carefully constructed ciphers. No 
doubt the same peculiar ingenuity of mind which led him to turn 
and twist the magneto-electric force into mechanical uses, led to 
his facility in deciphering hieroglyphics. His powers in this 
respect seemed almost uncanny! The same order of mind is 
shown in Thomas Young, to whom we owe ths undulating 
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theory of light. He, like Wheatstone, was attracted by eryptic 
writings, and though his claim to the interpretation of the 
Egyptian part of the inscription on the Rosetta stone is 
disallowed by the adherents of Champollion, still the rare 
faculty for highly ingenious speculation was part and parce 
of his intellect. 

Wheatstone observed to me that he considered the three great 
discoveries of the age were Young’s theory of light, Ocersted’s 
discovery of electro-magnetism in 1820, and Faraday’s process 
of inductive reasoning which led to his conclusive experiments 
on magneto-electricity twelve years later. It has been remarked 
that Oersted in his detection of the fact of electro-magnetism 
“tumbled over it by accident,” but as Lagrange said of Newton, 
“such accidents only meet persons who deserve them.” 

Ihad the pleasure of conversing recently with that veteran 
of science, Sir William Grove, and in answer to a remark of mine 
that electricity had made great advances since the days long ago, 
when he and my husband used to compare notes, he said, “ the 
applications of electricity are vastly increased, the science itself 
has not advanced.” 

To return to Sir Charles Wheatstone’s high estimate of 
“Phenomenon Young,” as he was called at Cambridge, I re- 
member his saying that with all his great attainments Young 
had never been one of the popular names in science, as he rightly 
deserved to be. Several years before I had heard a similar 
remark from Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

The mention of this distinguished physiologist recalls to my 
recollection a very memorable evening. I never remember 
listening to a more delightful talker than Sir Benjamin Brodie 
proved himself on one occasion when I had the pleasure of sitting 
next to him at dinner. He had already passed the Psalmist’s limit 
of age by five or six years, but age could not stale the infinite 
variety and animation of his talk. He was amusing on the 
subject of farming, which he seemed to think ought to engage 
the attention of every man towards the close of life. He had 
tried it but found the luxury too expensive. Then he went on 
to say that, “poverty in the open air, may be better than the 
inheritance of wealth—with too much lithic acid in the blood.” 
Of all the physicists I ever met, Sir Benjamin Brodie was the 
most metaphysical. There had been some allusion to Words- 
worth’s idea of pre-existence, as expressed in his ‘ Ode to Immor- 
tality,’ when Sir Benjamin used these remarkable words: “I see 
no reason against a belief in pre-existence; I have often felt 
something very like what the poet describes.” 
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The evening was also memorable to me, from the fact of my 
meeting Dr. Livingstone for the first time. Later I had several 
opportunities of conversing with the great explorer. Once at 
dinner—it was at Lady Murchison’s—I found myself placed 
between Dr. Livingstone and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock. The one 
had recently come from the torrid zone, the other from the 
Arctic regions. I likened myself to the squirrel that is supposed 
to run up and down the mythological tree yggdrasil, first listening 
to the eagle, who sits at the top in the heat of the sun, and then 
collecting news from the frost giant who lives at the root in the 
cold land of Hela. 

Some years later, it must have been in the spring of 1865, I 
met Dr. Livingstone at one of those brilliant gatherings given 
by Sir Roderick Murchison in his character of President of the 
Geographical Society. It was a gay scene,—a union of fashion- 
able and diplomatic people, politicians, and other unclassed 
elements of a society, often boring and bored,—with a qualifying 
admixture of scientific and literary men and women, many of 
whom were foreigners. Amongst the crowd there was no per- 
sonality more interesting, I thought, than that of Livingstone. 
His countenance wore all its old expression of supreme earnest- 
ness and of high purpose, but I fancied he looked sad and worn. 
This emboldened me to say, while regretting that he was again 
about to leave us for the wilds of Africa, that I thought he should 
rest now, having done more than his share of work. He replied, 
in these memorable words, so simply spoken, so characteristic of 
the man: “ While,” said he, “I have life and strength, I shall 
always feel I have work to do.” 














Sayonara, * 


A JAPANESE FAREWELL. 


Lanp of the Rising Sun, whose morning glow 
Reddens thy mountain of perpetual snow,t 
Gilds o’er thy seas with such refulgent beams, 
That each a lake of golden glory seems,— 
Sad must I watch thee fading from the view, 
Thy verdant landscapes and thy skies of blue, 
Forlorn to leave thee, yet constrained to go; 
O Sayonara!—if it must be so. 


Full many a souvenir of thy balmy isles 

My step reluctant even now beguiles; 

I see thy hamlets lapped in leafy glade; 

Again enjoy thy woodlands’ tempting shade; 

Again in memory hear thy geishas sing, 

The samisen again vibrates its string ; 

In dreams I see thy silver streamlets flow, 
O Sayonara !—if it must be so. 


Fall tears at parting, say ‘tis only fate, 

The lot we bow to, be it soon or late; 

Thy white cascades that glitter in the sun 

Where o’er the boulders swirling torrents run, 

Anon so boldly, oft in secret pour, 

Growing in volume as they near thy shore; 

If all were tears would Bhudda’s pity flow? 
O Sayonara !—if it must be so. 


* It may not be known to the reader that Sayonara, the Japanese 
“ good-bye,” has a far more poetical meaning than is commonly supposed. 
It is compounded from Sayé and nareba, contracted to nara, from the verb 
naru, to be. The literal translation is “If it must be so.” 

+ Fuji-no-yama—commonly Fujiyama, or Fujisan, the only mountain in 
Japan which attains the altitude of perpetual snow; it is 12,365 feet high, 
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SAYONARA. 


Visions of eyes where little loves repose, 
Of lips whose fragrance mocks the summer rose, 
Of tender thoughts and longings half-express’d, 
The love-sick promptings of a youthful breast; 
Visions of sighs, of tears, of love’s delight, 
Of circling arms as soft as summer night, 
Of vows of constancy, so soft, so low, 

O Sayonara!—if it must be so. 


Visions of clapping palms and laughter soft, 
Of tiny hands held gracefully aloft ; 
Still would I cherish, ere life fleets away,’ 
The thought that yet on some auspicious day 
My fate may guide me to thy sunny shore, 
My eyes rejoice again ere life be o’er; 
There would I die at last while whisp’ring low, 

O Sayonara !—since it must be so, 

Kasumi. 
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A Stroll through a Great Cruikshank Preserve. 


Nor fifteen years ago George Cruikshank, “the inimitable 
George,” as we all like to call him, died, and Punch, for whom he 
had never worked but “as a soldier in the great army in which 
HE held such high rank so long, added his wreath to the number 
already laid upon this brave old captain’s grave.” It was a grace- 
ful act, especially when we remember that on Punch rallying 
him good-naturedly on his temperance eccentricities, he had 
threatened to go down to Fleet Street and knock the old rascal’s 
wooden head about; and it is an act not forgotten by those in 
whose hearts the memory of that rare and original genius will 
always be green. And now we find ourselves commemorating 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the man who seems to 
have passed but yesterday. 

Of course to the many George Cruikshank is as dead and done with 
as the Egyptian mummies, but to the connoisseur and collector, 
to the man of taste and the dilettante, he is probably as much, if 
not more, a living interest than he has ever been before. He is, 
in the estimation of many, as has truly been pointed out in the 
introduction to Reid’s Catalogue, mainly remarkable as being 
the last link in the chain of the great English school of pictorial 
satirists, of which Hogarth was the fount and origin; and, this 
being admitted, that he was a worthy descendant of the master, 
“he should retire into the obscurity which now envelops the 
shade of Bunbury, or even the more highly-gifted Gillray.” But 
there are surely not signs wanting all round that this is not the 
estimate of those who have most weight, and whose judgment is 
in the highest degree of value. We have only to take up our 
booksellers’ catalogues and mark the inflated prices which any 
early states of any one of his five or six thousand productions 
command, to realise the store that is set by them, and the keen 
competition that exists for their possession. Not, I think, that 
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this would be enough in itself to prove his value, were only the 
dilettante and the collector to be considered; but it will, I think, 
be acknowledged that a collecting craze is but ephemeral, unless 
based upon some real foundation of merit and true value. 

I remember an almost passionate inquiry, one of many, in the 
Atheneum, but two or three years ago, as to when a new edition 
of the late “ Keeper of the Prints’” elaborate ‘Catalogue of the 
Works of George Cruikshank’ might be looked for. Even then 
the work, essential though it is to every collector and dealer, was 
beyond the means of all but a few, and in these days it can hardly 
be had for love or money. Only 135 copies were printed, and 
now, a8 is known to most, the copyright is in the hands of our 
two greatest collectors, Mr. G. Truman and Mr. Bruton, who 
have for long contemplated a new and more correct edition, and 
the cry all round is still, “ When will they give it us? We are 
well-nigh helpless without it.” And yet the collector goes on 
apparently keen as ever, notwithstanding the indefinite post- 
ponement of his great desire. Splendid achievement as Mr. 
Reid’s was, it only needs a glance at the manuscript notes to 
these two gentlemen’s interleaved copies, to realise that the 
Cruikshank collector has in store for him, what time determina- 
tion is come to to publish, an addition to Cruikshank literature of 
quite inestimable value. 

We all know that it has been termed a monument of pains- 
taking accuracy, and there it stands no doubt an almost Herculean 
performance of a most laborious undertaking by a man, whose 
responsible position and busy life must have made its inception 
and completion peculiarly arduous. But, admire it as we do, we 
must, for the sake of the collector, impugn its accuracy in many 
and varied details. This being so, it is but a broken reed (save 
the mark) to lean upon, and one almost shudders to think of the 
revolution in received particulars, and the consequent further 
inflation of price in some directions, which must take place when 
much is known that has hitherto been secret. 

And this brings me to the subject-matter of this article. It is 
due to the great man, who, this month, one hundred years ago, 
opened his eyes upon the world, through which he was to pass, 
with such marvellous observation and such a fecund and obedient 
pencil, that something new should be said of his work to remind 
the casual reader what a giant it was that vanished from it 
towards the close of the seventies. 

Much of course has been written of his work, and much more 
remains to be written ; and there are signs that the demand, even 
for ephemeral notices of his work, will continue to create a supply. 
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Indeed, I remember well the last time I had the privilege of 
writing on this subject in these pages, in one of the reviews of 
the article were these words: “Only the other month we expressed 
our pleasure in an article on George Cruikshank, the caricaturist, 
and we have again derived so much pleasure from a further con- 
tribution on the same subject, that, like Oliver Twist, we are 
inclined to crave for more.” I, of course, remember this because 
it was complimentary; but I am quite sure my memory also 
serves when I say that no one has ever complained that they have 
heard too much of “ the man who drew the awful Jew.” 

Now, as good fortune would have it, last Easter I had the rare 
and delightful privilege of glancing at the splendid Cruikshank 
collection of Mr. Bruton of Gloucester, and since then the 
further delight of spending three whole days up to my ears 
amongst his, in many particulars, unique possessions. This 
collection, as all good Cruikshank men know, is probably second 
only to that of his friend, Mr. E. Truman, whose name is a 
household word with the dilettante and the petit maitre. And 
what, it has struck me, could be better than a few discursive 
notes, a few desultory gleanings, from some of the exclusive 
information which I was then enabled to pick up,* information 
which the great Reid had not access to in compiling his 
monumental work? My good host’s brains were there to be 
picked, he said, and pick them I accordingly did. 

And first to deal with a matter which affects the honour of 
our artist. Many hard things have been said of George Cruik- 
shank, and some of them doubtless had a foundation in truth, but 
surely, surely, we are not so in love with the sediment that lies 
at the bottom of every life that we must be constantly prodding 
down to the bottom and befouling the nice purity that has come 
uppermost. Cruikshank did, doubtless, in days of stress and 
hand-to-mouth existence, put pencil to paper and illustrate 
subjects which the amateur artist can afford, and does well, to 
leave alone. He did, doubtless, lead a wild, perhaps even a 
dissolute life, as a young man amongst his Bohemian surround- 
ings, but surely he made ample amends, as far as evil can be 
repaired, in the enthusiastic crusade against our national vice, 
Quixotic though his methods seemed to many, in the latter half 
of his life. 


* Mr. Bruton was in -correspondence with Reid up to the time of his 
death, sending him information about books, prints, &c., and after his 
death Mrs. Reid, when selling her share in the copyright, sold him also 
her husband’s interleaved copy, with his notes and corrections for the 
second edition. 
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Are we always to be reminded of ‘The Annals of Gallantry, or 
the Conjugal Monitor,’ a book to be put on the top shelf, if ever 
there was one, when we would fain think of ‘The Humorist, a 
collection of Entertaining Tales,’ which, published in a dissolute 
age, are fit to be put in the hands of the most prudish of our 
century’s end “ young persons?” Are we to go nosing about for 
the inconceivable abominations of the monk Rabelais, and never 
honestly and healthily to enjoy the satire of Pantagruel and 
Gargantua? Are we to pick out the Gillrayish broad sheets of 
early years and forget the ten thousand “smiling offspring of 
painful labour,” as Thackeray has called them, that George turned 
out week by week for thirty, forty, fifty years? And, talking of 
these sheets, broad in more senses than one, an autograph note 
on one of Mr. Bruton’s is a touching memorial of the old man’s 
regret for early indiscretions. The atonement is so pretty and 
so spontaneous that it is worth recording. 

No. 887 in Reid’s Catalogue is ‘ Accidents in High Life; or 
Royal Hobbys broke down, Dedicated to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice.’ Its companion picture is ‘Royal Hobbys of 
the Hertfordshire Cock Horse,’ and was suppressed as being too 
suggestive even for so latitudinarian an age as that of the 
Regency. In the former the artist portrays the discomfiture of 
the Prince and the Marchioness of Hertford through the pole of 
the Hobby Horse upon which they have been riding, breaking, 
and throwing both of them to the ground. The lady is cursing 
her folly in trusting herself to “such an old stick,” while her 
admirer is exclaiming that he shall try the Richmond Road in the 
future, the Hertford one being so unsatisfactory. The Duke of 
York is suffering from a similar disaster, and condoling himself 
upon the softness of the cushion by which his fall has been 
broken, in allusion to his income of £10,000 for having ‘charge of 
his father. 

Now Mr. Bruton, who, like Mr. Truman, had, if only from the 
collector’s point of view, the inestimable advantage of George 
Cruikshank’s friendship in later years, was able to obtain 
authentication or repudiation of doubtful unsigned work from 
the artist himself, and, amongst others, this plate was submitted 
to him for judgment. The man’s honesty forced him to acknow- 
ledge himself to be the author of this piece of full-blooded 
vulgarity, but his regret has varied the usual laconic record of 
“Not by me, G. Ck.,” or “ By my brother, I. R. C.,” to “Sorry 
to say this is by me, G.C.” This grand old man was somewhat 
more human, when he came to look back upon a long life of 
good and evil mixed, than that terribly pious hero of Pope’s ;— 
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“Who calmly looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to bear ; 
From nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfy’d, 
Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy'd.” 


He looked back with something like remorse upon youthful 
extravagances, and, though doubtless inclined by nature to be 
something of a posew, and though he attitudinised somewhat too 
much over his virtuous fads at last, was not going to bolster up 
his reputation by an easy forgetfulness of early indiscretions. 

As I have said before, Reid’s Catalogue is a splendid achieve- 
ment, but it is far from being wholly reliable. For example, we 
find init such items as No. 1152, “‘ Matthew’s Memorandum Book.” 
Now this was not by any of the Cruikshank family at all. It was 
by William Heath, and indeed bears the initials W.H. More 
excusably, much of the work of Isaac and Robert has crept in, but 
fortunately these two indefatigable collectors have got endless 
autograph notes such as the following, by means of which, when 
incorporated with the catalogue, absolute certainty will be the 
heritage of future collectors. 

To mention a few. On Mr. Truman’s copy of “The Tyrant 
overtaken by Justice is excluded? from the world” (Reid, No. 321), 
in which Napoleon, chained, sits on a rock at Elba, gazing at our 
planet, curiously represented in the clouds above him, whilst the 
devil appears in flames and smoke, and exultantly awaits his 
victim, he has written “ Not by any of the Cruikshank family.” 

Again, on a copy of 915, “ Manchester Heroes,” we find endorsed, 
“By I. BR. C., not any by me.” In “Cato Street Conspirators ” 
(Reid, No. 942) he has written on the frontispiece, “ Joint work of 
Frank and Robert Cruikshank.” On Mr. Bruton’s copy of 
No. 2796, “From a drawing by me, badly engraved on wood,” 
Reid mentions that George went further on Mr. Maskelyne’s 
impression, upon which he wrote, “A bad woodcut from a bad 
drawing by Geo. Cruikshank, 1862,” so that, in studying “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage, or the Comforts of Matrimony,” we must 
not wholly blame the engraver who was not there to defend him- 
self. On No. 2810, an “ Emblematic Representation of Peace,” 
“Drawn on wood by me, G. C., but oh! what a cut!” On 
2814, “Drawn on wood by G. Ck., and another horrible cut!” 
And then there is a particularly interesting note on Mr. Truman’s 
copy of “The Honourable Member for Aberdeen” (Reid, 4549), 
“ Designed and drawn by George Cruikshank, and etched by his 
sister, Eliza Margaret,” about whose talent, by the way, one 
wishes more had been recorded, and whose initials appear in 
conjunction with her brother’s on “The Honourable Member for 
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Aberdeen” (Reid, 4549). Another very interesting sheet, I believe 
unique, is to be seen in Mr. Truman’s collection. It is one of 
those “Christmas Pieces,” as they were called, decorated round 
the edges with a series of pictures, on the blank space in the 
centre of which the children of the early part of the century 
used to write their best copper-plate hand. These sheets were 
then carried round and shown to their friends and relations. 
The woodcuts on the one referred to, illustrate the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe in eight compartments. The watermark is 1808. 
Upon this sheet George has written, “The principal part of these 
subjects were (sic) designed and etched by my father, Isaac Ck., 
and some parts etched by me, George Ck., when a mere youth.” 

Other Christmas pieces are mentioned by Reid (Nos. 14, 15, and 
56 of the Catalogue). 

But these “remarques” might be added to almost endlessly. 
Enough has been said to show the value of the information which 
is stored up in those interleaved copies of the Catalogue. 

And all this time I should have been getting lance in rest to 
champion, as I proposed to do some pages back, the reputation of 
our artist on a very vital matter. However, I promised to be 
discursive, and I claim my readers’ forbearance in thus fulfilling 
my undertaking. 

Now to the point without further digression. 

Cruikshank has been accused, amongst other things, of having 
been cognisant of, and having connived at the issue of spurious 
proofs of his plates. Now, this is a very serious charge, a charge 
which, if founded on fact, would stamp him as not only “ no better 
than his neighbours,” which even his best friend will admit him 
to have been, but a great deal worse than the ordinary vulgar 
thief who finds himself in the dock of the Old Bailey. We know 
that George was capable of revenging himself upon his publishers 
by wilfully and defiantly executing for them, in revenge for some 
imagined wrong, the most execrably bad plates for their Mis- 
cellany. It is bad enough to have to admit that, but those who 
truly loved the man have always refused to believe in what those 
who think themselves smart, and are not jealous of his good fame, 
have called, with a shrug of the shoulders, “Some of George’s 
faked proofs.” In other words, they accuse the artist of having 
caused impressions to be taken from old plates, years after their 
publication, and having passed these off as genuine proof impres- 
sions “ before letters” on the collectors of his work, who had by 
that time grown numerous, and were anxious to possess early 
“states.” 


Now, it cannot be denied that there was some primd facie 
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evidence that something of the sort had been done by some one, 
but by the nice discernment and accurate reasoning of Mr. Bruton 
respecting a curious undesigned coincidence, we are enabled to 
read a lesson, and quote thereon chapter and verse, to those who 
are too ready to believe the worst of a man who is not there 
to defend himself. 

Now, as is known even to the veriest tyro, the ordinary 
practice in respect of an etched plate is, immediately on its 
completion, to send it to the printer to strike off a certain number 
of proofs, and then to the engraver to add the lettering describing 
the subject of the plate, and the line of publication. In this way, 
proofs before and after letters are obtained. Let us take as our 
example the Cruikshank plates illustrating Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
Now, there is scarcely a proof of a plate to this publication on 
which the collector cannot detect, by holding it horizontally to 
the light, either the lettering of the subject, or the line of publi- 
cation, in raised letters, uninked, on the margin. “Spurious 
proofs,” cries the amateur. Itis the old post hoc ergo propter hoc 
argument over again, and he is quite satisfied not to make any 
further examination. Suspicious undoubtedly it is, but Charity 
hopeth all things, and in this case finds herself singularly justified. 
Take down your first volume of Ainsworth’s Magazine, and turn 
with me to the first plate to the editor’s novel, “The Miser’s 
Daughter,”—‘ Randulph Crew delivering the packet to Mr. Scarve,’ 
and note the line of publication—“ London. Published by Hugh 
Cunningham, 1842.” That legend must be borne in mind in 
following the argument. 

Now, the accusation, as I have said above, was made against 
Cruikshank in his lifetime that he passed off as early states 
impressions taken from the plates which had been worn by use. 
His explanation was curious, as will be seen, and people put their 
tongues in their cheeks when they heard it. 

It must be remembered that these plates illustrated a serial 
story in a monthly magazine, and that both author and artist 
were notoriously always run for time. It was of the utmost 
importance that the public should not be disappointed by any 
delay in publication. For the sake, therefore, of saving time, the 
plates, instead of being sent off to the printer, as would have 
been natural when time was of no importance, immediately after 
leaving the artist’s hands, with orders to strike off a certain 
number of proofs “before letter,’ were at once sent to the 
engraver to have the description and line of publication added. 
They were then sent, for the first time, to the printer, with 
orders that a certain number should be struck off, without inking 
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the {lettering, as first proofs. This was George Cruikshank’s 
explanation of the matter, and many people refused to accept 
what they deemed merely an ingenious excuse for a flagrant 
piece of-dishonesty. 

Now, it seems to me, that it would in itself be worth the 
making of a great collection, if by that means one were only 
enabled to clear a great man’s memory from a stigma such as 
this. But there are many other services for which the collector 
and the admirer of Cruikshank has to thank the gentleman with 
whose collection we are immediately concerned. And now to our 
proof, from an undesigned coincidence, that what George said 
was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Bearing in mind what I have already said, I want you again 
to take up your copy of Ainsworth’s Magazine and turn to 
volume ii, page 189. Facing that page you will find, if you 
have not suffered from the depredations of the print stealer, the 
sixteenth plate etched by George to “The Miser’s Daughter,” 
described as “ The Discovery of the Mysterious Packet.” 

Now note the line of publication. Instead of “ London: 
Published by Hugh Cunningham, 1842,” which we observed 
above, we find “London. Published by Cunningham and 
Mortimer, 1842.” Hugh Cunningham had, in August of that 
year, taken into partnership Mortimer, and henceforward the 
plates are published with their joint names. 

Before the importance of this fact will appear the reader must 
be reminded that it was, and indeed now is, the custom to re- 
publish important serials running in the magazines complete in 
three-volume form before the last number of the story has 
appeared in the monthly publication. This was done in the case 
of “The Miser’s Daughter,” which was so republished in 1842 
with all the original plates. And what do we find? On looking 
at the line of publication to the plates in this edition the joint 
names, Cunningham and Mortimer, appear on all the plates. 
The importance of this fact will be grasped when it is further 
pointed out that all the proofs, which Cruikshank was accused of 
having had printed years later, bear Hugh Cunningham’s name 
alone in the line of publication. So that here we have an 
absolute refutation of the charge brought so glibly against the 
artist. The very worst that can be imagined against these 
proofs, which bear the lettering uninked, is that they might have 
been printed off after the plates were published in the magazine, 
and before they were republished in the three-volume novel. 
This, however, may be at once dismissed, for there could be no 
object in so doing; besides which the veriest tyro can see by a 
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comparison of the two, which is the finer impression, the professed 
proof or the magazine print. 

So much then for what I conceive to be one of the most striking 
pieces of circumstantial evidence possible in favour of George 
Cruikshank’s commercial honesty. It is as delightful as the 
notorious instance in which “ Zermolieff’s ” professed discovery ot 
the authorship of the “‘Giorgione Venus” was verified by the 
subsequent perusal of the musty Dresden manuscripts.. 

Unfortunately there is little doubt that spurious proofs and 
fakements of George’s work of all sorts do exist, for it is a matter 
of common knowledge that impressions, professing untruly to be 
early, from such plates as those to the “ Peter Schlemihl,” which 
were never lettered, are constantly cropping up, but the above 
undesigned corroboration of George’s solemn statement will, I 
believe, be sufficiently convincing that such frauds are not to be 
traced to the artist himself. So, then, I claim to have fulfilled 
my promise of vindicating George's business morality. 

Now let us proceed to another matter. 

The mention of spurious proofs brings us in natural sequence 
to the consideration of some other very curious and, I believe, 
unique specimens in the possession of Mr. Bruton. 

One of the special features of this gentleman’s collection is a 
complete series of the Cruikshank plates in proof state illustrating 
the works of Charles Dickens. Indeed, it was as an enthusiastic 
collector of fine editions of the novels that he was first started 
upon the track of the great artist with whose name he has so 
inseparably connected his own. 

Amongst the Dickens proofs he has, as a matter of course, the 
cancelled plate of “ Rose Maylie and Oliver,” about which so much 
has been said and written, but there is some news even yet in 
store for the collector who may have fancied that the last words 
had gone forth upon this subject. 

It will be remembered by those who know their ‘ Forster’s 
Life of Dickens’ that in volume i., on page 132, the novelist 
writes on the subject to the artist as follows :— 


“ May I ask you whether you will object to designing this plate afresh, 
and doing so at once, in order that as few impressions as possible of the 
present one may go forth?” 


Now it has generally been supposed that Cruikshank, although 
naturally annoyed, did immediately proceed to carry out his 
author’s suggestion. For example, we find Mr. Francis Phillimore 
in his Introduction to the ‘Dickens Memento,’ published by 
Messrs. Field and Tuer, saying: “The author was so disgusted 
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with the last plate that he politely, but forcibly, requested 
Cruikshank to etch another. This was done at once.” 

But a glance at one of Mr. Bruton’s unique proofs shows the 
observer, who can also draw conclusions, that this was emphatically 
not the case. And it is what one would naturally expect, for 
George was the last person to acquiesce calmly, and unhesitatingly 
in a forcible condemnation of a plate which he had himself deemed 
sufficiently good. 

The proof impression alluded to is from the suppressed plate, 
but with a large amount of added work, principally of a stipply 
nature, by which it is evident that George tried hard to improve 
the original plate instead of at once falling in with the suggestion 
that the subject should be designed afresh. This proof was 
probably submitted to Dickens and again rejected, for no im- 
pressions of the plate with the stippled additions are known to 
have been published. And plainly it was only after considerable 
effort to make the plate do that the artist designed the far worse 
picture of “ Rose Maylie and Oliver,” before the tomb of Agnes, 
which is a questionable adornment to the latter issues of the 
story. 

So much then for the generally accepted version of the story of 
the suppressed plate. There is also something more to be said 
of the substituted plate of which Mr. Bruton has a proof pro- 
fessing to be “ before letter,” which is exceedingly curious and at 
first sight perplexing. 

If we turn to our edition of ‘Oliver Twist,’ so long as it does 
not happen to be one published subsequently to the year 1845, 
we shall find Rose standing with her arm on Oliver’s shoulder 
before a tablet put up to his mother’s memory; and we shall find 
that Rose’s dress is light in colour, save for a dark shawl or lace 
fichu which is thrown across her shoulders and bosom, In the 
1846 edition of the book the plate has been largely touched up 
and shaded, and Rose’s dress turned into a black one. Now it is 
perfectly evident that it is the old plate altered and used over 
again, and not a new plate copied from the old, for every line 
and every dot in the illustration to the earlier editions reappears 
in this. Now the curiosity which Mr. Bruton possesses is a proof 
of this plate, with Rose Maylie in the black dress, before letters, 
an impossible nut for the amateur to crack who does not know 
that the lettering of plates may be stopped-out or burnished away 
or covered up for the striking off of misleading impressions. 

From which, and the preceding matter of the Ainsworth plates, 
the moral may be drawn that it is better to believe in proof 
impressions after letters and authenticated by George himself, 
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than to presume that a proof is before letters because those 
letters do not appear. Verb. sat sap. 

And now to continue our stroll through this fascinating 
Cruikshank preserve. It is difficult to make up one’s mind what 
to pounce upon next, and what to leave untouched. There is 
indeed in it wonderful confirmation of the truth of the maxim 
that everything comes to him who waits. Let us take for 
example, ‘The Scourge’ (No. 4164 in Reid, by whom it is 
insufficiently described as complete in eleven [half-yearly | volumes, 
whereas there is also a rare twelfth volume, only three copies, I 
think, known, in which a spurious title-page is inserted). This 
exceedingly rare ‘Monthly Expositor of Imposture and Folly,’ as 
it describes itself, was a scurrilous periodical in which George’s 
etching-needle dealt in thirty-eight plates with subjects which 
had much better have been left alone. It was published between 
the years 1811 and 1816, and for the collector’s behoof it may 
incidentally be mentioned the curious twelfth volume has, as 
the title of its parts, ‘The Scourge and Satirist,’ whilst the title- 
page to the volume is_the old title-page of “ Volume xi.” of ‘The 
Scourge,’ faked up to look like “ Volume xii.” In 1873 our collector 
was fortunate enough to pick up in Devizes six odd volumes, some 
perfect and some imperfect, of the series. Amongst the perfect 
volumes was No. 1. Sixteen years later he acquired a complete 
uncut set, save for “ Volume i.” which was defective and cut down. 
With what triumph he now looks upon his complete and almost 
unique series, can only be imagined by the essential dilettante. 

But what about this copy of ‘Bombastes Furioso’ (No. 4889 in 
Reid’s Catalogue)? Why, you don’t mean to tell me that the 
whole thing, letterpress and all, of William Barnes Rhodes’ 
burlesque-tragic operas is here lying in my hands, printed 
throughout on India paper? As every collector knows, this 
ignis fatuus has been searched for high and low, and had come 
to be looked upon as merely one of those many schemes which 
are designed and never finally carried out. Certain it is 
that it had eluded the search of the greatest of all Cruikshank 
collectors. This little book was published in 1830, at the price 
of one shilling and sixpence, and on the wrapper was announced 
in a footnote, “A few copies on India paper, price 2s,” and until 
the year 1890 these few words were all that was known to the 
trade about the book in that state. In this year, at a sale to be 
held in a well-known London auction room, a copy of ‘ Bombastes 
Furioso’ appeared catalogued in a lot with another Cruikshank 
book. <A collector who never leaves a stone, or perhaps one 
should say in speaking of books, a leaf unturned, Mr. Bruton, as 
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the sale proceeds takes a look at the little pamphlet. Why, the 
wrapper is orange, instead of, as usual, yellow! And what can 
this mean ?—the “one shilling and sixpence” is crossed out with 
pen and ink and “three shillings” substituted. With beating 
heart, I imagine, the leaves are turned, and there, sure enough, 
lies spread out ‘Bombastes Furioso,’ letterpress and all, printed 
‘on India paper throughout. I will be bound the excitement of the 
interval before that lot was put up for sale must have exceeded 
that of the hunter after the Jack-o’-lantern which Muschenbroek 
declares “follows those that run away, and flies from those that 
follow it.” Ican imagine the trembling hand with which it was 
gingerly replaced, and the enforced calmness with which its turn 
to be put up was awaited. And, when it came, the lot excited 
no special interest, and this unique copy was knocked down for 
the sum of 14s. to one who certainly would not have drawn the 
line at as many pounds. That lot, as may be imagined, the 
purchaser required to be “ delivered.” 

Let the collector be well advised, especially in such a case, not 
to leave an unique specimen until the end of the sale. Who that 
was a purchaser in the Offers or Charlemont sales will ever forget 
the miserable havoc that was wrought by fire on those historic 
occasions ? 

So the collector may take heart. Industry, observation and 
a good memory for details may, even in these days, when the 
dealers lay hands on everything, be turned to account, and 
bargains be picked up, even in Wardour Street ? 

Let us take a few examples of the value of such knowledge of 
details as exemplified in specimens acquired thereby for this 
collection. 

‘My Sketch Book’ (No. 4917 in Reid) was a serial publication 
issued between the years 1833 and 1836 inclusive, It is in nine 
parts, and contains thirty-seven plates, designed, etched, and 
published by George Cruikshank, 23, Myddelton ‘Terrace, Penton- 
ville, and sold by Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. Now, when six 
parts had been published, George etched a particularly ingenious 
and humorous plate to act as a frontispiece to the first volumes, 
which was to consist of those half-a-dozen numbers bound up into 
Volume i. Subsequently three more parts of the serial were 
published, and then, like many of Cruikshank’s schemes, the series 
came to an abrupt termination, although no doubt it had 
originally been his intention to complete the second volume. 
This, of course Mr. Bruton, as an industrious collector, knew well, 
and his astonishment and amusement may be imagined when he 
came across a newspaper advertisement from a dealer, repeated 
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several weeks running, offering to buy the never-published, but 
only prospected Nos. ten, eleven, twelve, of the series. Here 
came in our collector’s special knowledge, and he wrote, with a 
twinkle in his eye, I am sure, to the effect that, “if the advertiser 
had not yet succeeded in acquiring Nos. ten to twelve of ‘My 
Sketch Book,’ the writer would be happy to take parts one to nine 
at the gentleman’s own price.” The dealer had, of course, not met 
with the success he had hoped for, and was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of selling his ¢ncomplete set. And no doubtall parties were 
satisfied, especially the book merchant, unless he subsequently 
became better informed, in which case it were better, no doubt, 
not to inquire further into his immediate behaviour or language. 

The above is one example of the advantage to a collector of 
a retentive memory and attention to details, and of the proper 
reward due to him for his industry. The following information 
would on occasion prove equally valuable, and will probably be new 
to most Cruikshank collectors. Indeed, George’s work teems with 
curious differences in detail, which will reward the search of the 
close and earnest student. 

The example I allude to is “The Worship of Wealth,” an 
etching known to all collectors. Of this plate only one published 
state was known, until, in a happy moment, Mr. Truman made an 
interesting discovery. On the smaller money bag, forming the 
head of Mammon, it will be remembered, the features of the face 
are represented by the letters G O L D. This he discovered to 
be the plate in its second state, for he came across, and secured, a 
proof in which the letters had been engraved evidently in- 
advertently, so that they printed in reverse. Hence the first 
state has the features of the face represented thus— 

3) re) 
a 
a 


This, I believe, is the only difference in the two conditions of 
the plate. 

Another such discovery was made by my host in the case of the 
plate numbered 1253 in Reid, and called “The Advantages of 
Travel, or a Little Learning is a Dangerous Thing.” On the shop 
sign appears the word “Bonbons,” but he has an unique and 
earliest impression which revealed to his observant eye a valuable 
error, the mis-spelt legend ‘ Bonsbos.’ 

These are amongst the innocent delights of the collector. 
These give the discoverer a thrill of the nerves, such as the much 
to be pitied individual who has never suffered from that fascina- 
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ting disease, the cacoethes colligendi, can never expect to experience. 
I remember only the other day, as my host and I sat together and 
turned over the leaves of the great catalogue, something I said 
directed his attention to the item, No. 760. There Reid in- 
definitely describes a plate as follows :— 


A CHAMBER WITH VAULTED ROOF. 


At the foot of a staircase in a castle, a man, richly dressed, has forced 
the door, and, to his horror, discovered the lifeless form of an old man, 
who is reclining in an arm-chair.—A book illustration. 


Good gracious, what is my companion about? Why has he 
suddenly dashed at his sanctum sanctorum, his book-case of book- 
cases, and why does he so eagerly turn to the frontispiece of a 
rusty little chap book, bound now, it is true, in the daintiest of 
covers, but probably seventy or eighty years ago hawked about 
the streets for a halfpenny or two. 

The truth of it is he has suddenly awakened to the fact that 
that very illustration, so indefinitely described by Reid as illus- 
trating a book unknown, forms the frontispiece to this little 
pamphlet, of the very existence of which the Keeper of the 
Prints must have been ignorant. 

So that I should advise all those who become possessed of 
“Past! Present!! and to Come!!! the Remarkable Prophecies 
of Robert Nixon, the celebrated Cheshire Prophet,” to make a note 
in due accord with the facts here published for the first time. 

And here is another piece of exclusive information about a 
plate which has excited much interest and wonderment. Whether 
it is the true explanation of a curious fact I cannot say. At the 
very least it is a nice coincidence which is worth remembering. 

No. 117 in Reid is the “ Frontispiece to Fairbairn’s Magna 
Charta.” It consists of a portrait of Sir Francis Burdett, with 
his name above inscribed in a banderole, and his letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons printed below. 

Of this plate there is a very curious second state, in which the 
baronet’s head has been entirely removed and the head of William 
Hone substituted. There is no alteration made in the body, but 
in place of Sir Francis’s name, inscribed in the banderole, appears 
the legend, ‘This is the man who published the Parodies,’ and 
Hone’s name appears underneath the portrait. 

Now, on an impression of the plate in this latter state, in Mr. 
Truman’s possession, George has written in ink— 


“The body of this figure was etched by my father with a head of Sir 
Francis Burdett, and this portrait of William Hone put on Sir Francis 
Burdett’s shoulders—by whom I do not know. George Cruikshank.” 
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But Mr. Truman believes that this was a piece of forget- 
fulness upon the artist’s part, and that, as a matter of fact, 
this portrait of the author of ‘The Political House that Jack 
built’ was etched by George himself, and this supposition is 
curiously strengthened by an anecdote which the artist told of 
himself to his friend. 

It appears that, whilst Hone’s trial was proceeding, in which, 
it will be remembered, he was prosecuted for a satire upon the 
government of the day, which he wrote in the form of a parody 
on the Book of Common Prayer, great fear was felt by his 
friends that he would be convicted, which would have resulted in 
the casting of his children, absolutely penniless, upon the cold 
charity of the world. George told Mr. Truman that he thereupon 
by way of raising something to keep them from actual starvation, 
rapidly etched a portrait of Hone, which he labelled “The 
Blasphemer,” and proposed to sell, immediately on the conviction of 
his friend, in the streets. This of course was rendered unnecessary 
by Hone’s acquittal, and inasmuch as no impressions from the 
plate, as such, are forthcoming even in George’s own collection, it 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that this second state of 
the “ Frontispiece to Fairbairn’s Magna Charta” is the one in 
question, and was really altered by George himself and forgotten. 

But to return to the immediate collection with which we have to 
do. A great collector of anything is sure to have many amusing 
experiences to relate and there was one of Mr. Bruton’s which 
particularly appealed to the writer of this article, whose con- 
nection with the other C. K. (Charles Keene), may not yet be 
altogether forgotten. 

An enterprising old gentleman wrote to our collector to say 
that knowing he set special store by the work of George 
Cruikshank, he thought it might interest him to learn that the 
writer was possessed of many specimens of that artist’s work, 
that, he was a great admirer of his superb delineations of 
character, and that the specimens he referred to and held were 
those which had appeared from time to time in the pages of 
Puneh. 

Mr. Bruton wrote back courteously, but firmly, expressing 
surprise at the statement, inasmuch as he knew for a fact that 
George Cruikshank was one of the few black and white artists of 
repute who had never done a stroke of work for the periodical 
which has certainly not failed to attract most of the foremost 
English draughtsmen to its pages. 

Wrathful and indignant came back the reply that, if a 
stranger’s word could not convince the collector of his ignorance, 
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perhaps his own eyes would, and, if he would turn to the current 
number of Punch, he would find at least one picture bearing the 
well-known signature, CK.!!! 

I do.not know whether the old gentleman ever succeeded in 
disposing of his file of Puwnch’s to a Cruikshank collector. Let 
us hope there is not enough ignorance amongst the members of 
that noble army to have rendered this possible. 

But I suppose there must be an end to this discursive gossip, 
which is interesting enough to the narrator, but may perhaps 
pall upon the reader if too long indulged in. Would that he 
could have seen with me such etchings as that unmentioned by 
Reid, signed G. Cruikshank and published by Harrild in 1814, 
the admirably humorous “Lodgings to Lett.” In a sitting- 
room a fop detains the hands of a girl of whom he inquires, 
“ Pray, miss, are you to let with the lodgings?” to which she 
replies, “No, Sir, Iam to be let alone?” And he rejoins, “Oh! 
very well, if you are to be let alone, I will hire you and d—— the 
lodgings! ” 

Would that he could have seen and handled with me the 
“ Progress of a Midshipman,” exemplified in the career of Master 
Blockhead, eight coloured plates, oblong 4to, 1820, a year earlier 
than any state known to the late Keeper of the Prints, picked up 
on March Ist, 1888, at the Stewart sale, when Cruikshank’s work 
may be said to have reached high-water mark. 

Would that he could have satisfied himself once for all as I did, 
by ocular demonstration that Cruikshank could draw as lovely 
and dainty a little woman as need be, of which one glance at 
“The Elements ” was proof positive. 

And would that he could have been tempted, and resisted the 
temptation as I did, to slip into a convenient pocket that most 
highly-prized and eagerly sought after of George’s works, the 
famous popular stories, translations from the Kinder und Hans 
Mirchen of the Brothers Grimm, with the additional list of 
plates and the alteration (in position only) of one of the notes, 
which sends the value of this insignificant and sombre-looking 
volume up twenty sovereigns at a bound. 

And would that he could learn, what, I confess, I was not able 
to worm out from my host, the something concerning the Grimm 
which is known only to him and Mr. Truman, which would be a 
revelation, I am assured, of the intensest interest to all collectors, 
and for which I am credibly informed more than one dealer has 
offered to swop his ears. In one respect, however, 1 am able to 
allay the natural anxiety, lest by a cataclysm this knowledge 
should for ever be lost to the world, and to state that means 
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will immediately be taken to ensure that it shall survive its human 
repositories. 

So much then for a cursory glance at this most fascinating 
and almost inexhaustible treasure-house of grand old George’s 
work, 

We are apt, as time passes quickly and art survives, when the 
short life of the artist is over, to forget, in our enjoyment of the 
legacy, the toiling, earnest fellow-creature to whom we owe it 
all, to forget that here was a great Ableman, nay, perhaps an 
Ablest Man, as Carlyle might have said, who raised himself to a 
supreme place in the ranks in which he was so early enrolled. 
A man like this ought not to be forgotten for our own sakes. 

We all have our ideals, and he certainly no less than the rest 
of us. What landmarks in his journey thitherward are these 
thousands of wonderful designs which mark almost every foot of 
the way. ‘True, his was no straight, undeviating progress. Like 
all of us he muddled along more or less in a direct line, and had 
to content himself with what the Chelsea sage called “not 
intolerable approximation thereto;” but, unlike most of us, he 
achieved incidentally such splendid triumphs, that we too should 
be encouraged to struggle along our straightest and hope for at 
least a partially successful issue. 


Grorce Somes LaAyanrp. 
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Co One Dead. 


You, who when living, were so dainty-sweet 

That even summer suns would seem to glow 
With heartier radiance on the path your feet 

Might choose to tread,—you, who from long ago, 
(From fairy babyhood to those dark days 

When laughter ceased), have ever royally spread 
Your tender witchery before our gaze,— 

Do you regret us, dear? you, being dead. 


Are there no moments in your calm grave rest 
When you remember earth, and earth’s warm love? 
Has recollection paled before that best 
And highest joy which waited you above ? 
The sting of memory was ours to bind 
Into heart-crosses, but its pain thus fled, 
Does it now nestle in your heart, or find 
Its piteousness refused? you, being dead. 


It would not harm your unity of praise. 
Though we have woo'd the blue of April eyes, 
Now they are veiled our own we dumbly raise 
To fix them on the blue of Paradise. 
And it might make it easier could we deem 
That old familiar names once daily said 
Find a hushed echo, like some twice-dreamed dream : 
Ah! for we miss you, dear! you, being dead. 


Manet E. Worron. 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuaprer XXI. 


Durine the days that followed she was shut up in the cottage 
alone; and no one entered save Jane Mitchell, who came in the 
morning to light the fire, while the remnant of coal lasted, and 
then was sent away. 

“T shall not require you any more,” she said to Lucas, when he 
came to ask if she wanted the pony. She was covered with shame, 
and could never drive along the roads again. 

“No, I do not need any provisions,” she said to Jane Mitchell, 
who offered to do some shopping for her; “I have sufficient in the 
house, and I will not trouble you to come again, Jane, until this 
day week ;” and having securely fastened the outer doors, she went 
to the drawing-room. 

“T shall be dead by then,” she thought, “and Jane will find me.” 
She was terribly ill, but she did not know it. The cold and damp 
of that long day in London and afterwards, had laid hold on her. 
She coughed and knew that swift pains went through her, and a 
load was on her chest, but she had no time to notice these things. 
She had had no food for days. Save a little milk in a cup, and 
some bread, there was nothing left when Jane Mitchell took her 
departure. She was being slowly starved ; she knew it, and did 
not care. The awful shame, the misery, the agony, that had 
overtaken her, stifled all other feelings, and were killing her; 
she knew that too, and waited for death. Everything had gone 
out of her life; there was nothing to come into it more. She had 
been proud of her memories, her unsullied past, her own spotless- 
ness— Now it is all gone,” she said to herself. Every memory 
was a reproach, or was hideous. She sat on one of the chairs 
before the drawing-room fireplace, and thought, and thought, and 
thought, till she could bear it no longer. It seemed as if pain 
was stamping the life out of her, as if she must be dying; she 
could feel that she was dying: but life remained by a little, 
and grew keen, and tortured her again. The key was turned 
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in the lock of Alfred Wimple’s room, but his touch was on 
everything in the house; and a shrinking from it was her 
strongest feeling concerning him. Even the sight of a cup 
from which he had drunk made her shudder more than the 
bitter cold. ‘The place is contaminated,” she said to herself; 
“it is poisoned.” Sometimes for a few minutes a little tender- 
ness would try to push its way into her heart again, but she 
shrank from that most of all, and with horror and loathing of 
herself. She was bowed down with disgrace. She felt as if by 
even living she was committing an offence against the whole 
world. There was no one she was fit to see, she had no right of 
any sort left, no business to be in the light, and there was no 
place in which she could hide.. The nights were worst of all, 
they were so long and still; and when she had used the two 
candles left in the dining-room, she had no means of shortening 
them even by an hour. Then, quaking, she lay on the hard sofa 
in the drawing-room, while the darkness gathered round, and the 
cold fastened its sharpest fangs into her. In those long hours 
she suffered not only her own reproaches, but the reproaches of 
the dead—of the dear ones she had loved in bygone years. 
From every corner they seemed to come, through the closed door, 
and in at the curtained windows, troops of them—till she could 
bear it no longer, and dared not see the darkness that seemed to 
be growing white with their faces. But when she closed her 
eyes it was no better; they came a little closer, and touched her 
with their hands as if they would push her a little farther into 
space; she was not fit to be among them. The friends of her 
girlhood, with whom she had played and shared her little secrets, 
came from the strange world into which they had carried the 
memory of their own blameless lives. They looked at her re- 
proachfully, and went away: she would never be one of them now, 
even in eternity. And there was one more; she could see him 
coming softly through the shadows. He stood beside her, and 
she cowered and hid her face. Then she knew that he was sorry, 
and understood that in some grotesque manner it had been done 
half for love of him. It comforted her a little to think this, 
while she turned her face down to the cushion, and sobbed, 
“Forgive me, I am so ashamed—so ashamed.” At last, perhaps, 
she would ache with fever and cold, and the sharp pains went 
through her again. She welcomed these almost lovingly, thinking 
that perhaps they meant the coming of the end; and gradually, 
as the morning broke, she would doze off into a weary sleep. 
Sometimes a ghastly fear would seize her, that Alfred Wimple 
was coming back. She could hear his footsteps going round the 
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house; she fancied he was creeping beneath the verandah, that 
he was trying the window. He wanted to come in and strangle 
her. She could feel his long hands closing round her throat, and 
put up her own to draw them finger by finger away. It was not 
the killing she would mind, but the pollution of his touch. 

Through the day she wandered from room to room, now looking 
at the table at which he had sat the last night of all, with his back 
to the buttery-hatch, eating the sole and chicken she had brought 
from London, or she could see him standing in the doorway, as he 
stood, when he came afterwards and asked her for the evening 
paper. She went to the window and looked at the garden, 
and the pathway down to the dip; but this was more than she 
could bear, and she would turn away and sit down by the empty 
fireplace again. She grew hungry once; a terrible craving for 
food came over her. She gathered some sticks together, and made 
a fire, all the time seeing strange visions, and grinning fiends 
that mocked her. She took them to be the punishment of her 
sin—for sin she counted all that she had done—but in reality 
they were but signs of the illness and starvation that were con- 
tending for the mastery of her. She puta little water on to boil 
over the blazing sticks, and watched it greedily. She made some 
tea with trembling eagerness, and found a new excitement in the 
strength it gave her; but when the fire had died away, and an 
hour had passed, she was prostrate again. Gradually she became 
so ill that she could scarcely drag herself from the drawing-room 
to the kitchen, the sense of being unfit to stay in the world grew 
upon her, a dread of seeing people, a haunting fear of some one 
coming to the door. But no one came through all those terrible 
days except, once or twice, Jane Mitchell, only to be told that 
“her services were not required.” 

She thought of Walter and Florence sometimes, and was afraid 
of their coming back. She could never look them in the face 
again, or dare to speak to them, or see the children. Just as 
before she had exaggerated her own importance in the world, and 
her own virtue, now she exaggerated her own disgrace. She knew 
what the women she had once despised felt like—‘“I was never 
lenient,” she said to herself. ‘I was very harsh, as if they had 
gone out of their way to do wrong. I ought to have shown them 
more clemency ;” and as she said this, there came before her the 
face of Mrs. North. She sat and looked at it. “She was young, 
and there was excuse for her; and I am old, yet could not forgive 
her. I will make atonement now. I will write and tell her.” 
Her fingers were so weak che could hardly hold the pen, but she 
managed to put down a littic entreaty for forgiveness. “I ought 
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to have been more gentle to you,” she said. “I know that now, 
for I have been as frail—” she stopped and gave a sad little wink 
at the word, “as you. I know what your sufferings have been by 
my own, and can pity your humiliation.” The letter remained 
on the table. She almost forgot it; fever and blackness filled her 
life, she could scarcely walk across the room. 

The morning brought the postman with a letter from Walter 
and Florence. ‘ Would you put a postage stamp on this for me,” 
she said, giving him the one for Mrs. North, “I will repay you 
the next time you come; I have no change for the moment.” 

She put the letter with the Monte Carlo postmark on the 
mantelpiece, and stood looking at the familiar handwriting, and 
imagining them together beneath the blue sky, Walter in high 
spirits, and Florence with her pretty hair plaited round her head. 
“Dear children,” she said. “He is growing more and more like 
his father.” She closed her eyes for a moment, her limbs 
swayed, and gave way beneath her, and she fell from sheer weak- 
ness, and could make no effort to rise. Presently she pulled the 
cushion down, and lay on the rug again as she had on the night 
of Alfred Wimple’s departure. She did not know how the day 
passed, probably most of it went in forgetfulness. The next 
afternoon came and she had not noticed the hours. 

The click of the gate, and footsteps coming towards the house, 
Aunt Anne struggled up, panting, and listened—a quick knock 
at the door. She hesitated, raised herself to her feet by the 
armchair and went out, but could not gather courage to, undo 
the lock. 

“ Who is it? ” she asked. 

“Let me in,” cried a voice that was familiar enough, though 
she could not identify it. She bowed her head; she was about to 
be looked at in all her humiliation, and with trembling hands 
opened the door. 

Mrs. North walked in with a happy laugh. She was perfectly 
dressed as usual, and carried a white basket. 

“ My dear old lady,” she said, “ what is the matter? Your letter 
frightened me out of my senses. I came off the moment it arrived. 
You poor old darling, what is the matter? Why you can’t stand, 
I must carry you.” She supported the old lady back into the 
drawing-room—cheerless and cold enough it looked; that was the 
first impression Mrs. North had of it—and sat down beside her on 
the sofa. 

“ My love,” the old lady said, “I wrote to ask your forgiveness ; 
it was due to you that I should, for J am worse than you. Ifl 
was harsh to you once, you may be hursh to me now.” 
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Mrs. North pressed her hand. 

“ But you are ill, dear Mrs. Wimple,” she said. 

Aunt Anne looked up with a start of horror. 

“T must ask you never to call me by that name again, it is not 
mine. It is the symbol of my disgrace. It is my greatest 
punishment to remember that I ever for a single moment bore it.” 
And then she broke down, and dropping her head on Mrs. North’s 
shoulder, sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“You dear, you poor old dear,” Mrs. North said, stroking the 
scanty grey hair; “I can’t bear to see you cry, you mustn’t do 
it, you are ill, who is here with you?” 

“There is no one here, I am not fit to have any one withme, I 
am all alone.” 

“ All alone!” 

“Yes,” and she shook her head. 

“Then I shall stay and take care of you, and nurse you, and 
make you quite well again. You know I always cared for you, 
dear old lady,” and Mrs. North kissed her tenderly. 

“And I treated you with so much severity,” Aunt Anne said 
ruefully. 

“It was very good for me. And now,” Mrs. North said, in 
her sweet coaxing voice, “put your feet up on the sofa; you are 
trembling and shaking with cold. Why, you have no fire; let us 
go into another room where there is one.” 

“There is no fire in the house,” Aunt Anne answered. “ The 
weather is very mild; moreover the coal-cellar needs replenishing. 
I have not been sufficiently well to do it.” 

“No fire, and you evidently suffering from bronchitis! Oh, you 
do indeed need to be looked after. Have you no servant here?” 
Mrs. North was rapidly taking in the whole situation. 

“No, my dear. I wished to be alone.” 

“ But this is terrible. We must set everything to rights. You 
appear to be killing yourself. I don’t believe you have anything 
to eat and drink in the house.” 

“T have been too ill to require nourishment; and I regret 
therefore that I cannot ask you to stay.” 

Mrs. North looked at her almost in despair. Then she took off 
her hat and gloves, and stood for a moment, a lovely picture in the 
midst of the dreary room, before she knelt down by Aunt Anne. 

“Let me stay with you,” she pleaded, taking the two thin 
hands in hers; “you were always so good to me. I know that 
something terrible has happened to you; you shall tell me what 
it is by-and-by, when you are better. Now I want to take care 
of you, and you will let me, won't you?” 
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“ You shall do anything you like, my dear,” Aunt Anne gasped, 
too weak to offer resistance. 

Then Mrs. North went out to the fly, which was still waiting 
at the gate, and found Jane Mitchell, who, attracted by the 
unusual sight, was talking to the driver. 

“T want some coals sent at once, and a servant.” 

“T was the servant, if you please, ma’am ; only Mrs. Wimple said 
she didn’t want me,” Jane remarked. 

“Then go in immediately and make a fire,” answered Mrs. 
North, imperiously ; “and if there are no coals get some instantly 
from your mother’s cottage or anywhere else. There must be 
shops in the village. Order tea and sugar, and everything else 
you can think of.: I will send to London for my maid and cook 
to come and help you. Make haste and light a fire in the drawing- 
room. Where is my shawl? Here, driver, take this telegram, 
and order these things from the village; and say they are wanted 
instantly.” She had written the list on the leaf of a note-book, 
“and this is for your trouble,” she added. 

“* Now, you dear old lady,” she said, going back to her, “let me 
put this shawl over your feet first, for we must make you warm. 
Consider that I have adopted you.” In a moment she ran up- 
stairs, and searched for a soft pillow to put under Aunt Anne’s 
head, and then produced some grapes and jelly from the basket 
she had brought with her. Aunt Anne sucked in a little of the 
jelly almost eagerly, and as she did so Mrs. North realised that 
she had only just come in time. ‘‘ We must send for a doctor,” she 
thought ; “ but I am afraid that everything is too late.” 

In twenty-four hours the cottage looked like another place. 
Mrs. North’s cook had taken possession of the kitchen, a comfort- 
able looking middle-aged maid went up and down the stairs, the 
windows were open, though there were fires burning in all the 
grates. There were good things in the larder, and an atmosphere 
of home was everywhere. Aunt Anne was bewildered; but Mrs. 
North looked quite happy. 

“T haye taken possession of you,” she explained, the second 
morning after she came. ‘“ You ought to have sent for me sooner. 
In fact, you ought never to have left me. You only got into 
mischief, and so did I.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Aunt Anne, feebly, “ we both did.” 

Mrs. North’s lips quivered for a moment. 

“Tt shows that we ought to have stayed together,” she said, half 
erying. “Perhaps I should have been better if you had not gone, 
Oh,I shall never forget all you told me this morning.” For Aunt 
Anne, in sheer desperation, as well as in penitent love and grati- 
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tude, had poured out the whole history of her life since she left 
Cornwall Gardens, and Mrs. North’s keen perception and quick 
sympathy had filled in any outlines that had been left a little 
vague. 

“We know each other so well now, I don’t think I ought to call 
you Mrs. Baines any longer. I want to call you something else.” 

“Let it be anything you like, my dear.” 

“What does the Madon—Mrs. Hibbert, call you? But I know, 
she calls you ‘Aunt Anne.’ Let me do the same.” 

“Yes, dear, you shall call me Aunt Anne.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad to be with you,’ Mrs. North went on. “I 
have longed sometimes to put down my head on your lap and ery. 
I have been just as miserable as you have—more, a thousand times 
more; for my shame,” she liked indulging Aunt Anne in her 
estimate of her own conduct, “ has been all my own wicked doing, 
but yours was only a sad mistake. I don’t think we ought to be 
separated any more, Aunt Anne; we ought to live together, and 
take care of each other.” 

“My dear,” said the old lady, still lying on the sofa, “there 
will be no living for me; I am going to die.” 

“Oh no,” Mrs. North answered with a little gasp, “you are 
going to live and be taken care of, and loved properly. I wish 
the doctor would come again. Then I should speak on medical 
authority. Go to sleep a little while, I will sit by you.” 

An hour passed. Aunt Anne opened her eyes. 

“ Could you put me by the fire, my dear, I am very cold.” 

“Yes, of course I can; but wait a moment. Clarke will come 
and help me. Clarke,” she called, “I want you to come and help 
me to move Mrs. Baines.” 

“ Now you look more comfortable,” she said when it was done. 
“There is a footstool for your feet, and the peacock beside you to 
keep you company.” 

Aunt Anne sat still for a moment looking at the fire. 

“My dear,” she said presently, “I have been thinking of what 
you said; we have both suffered very much, we ought to be 
together. Only now you have the hope of a new life before you. 
But we have both suffered,” she repeated. 

Mrs. North knelt down beside her like a girl. “Suffered,” she 
said. ‘ Oh, dear old lady, if you only knew what I have suffered 
—the loneliness of my girlhood, the misery of my marriage, the 
perpetual hunger for happiness, the struggle to get it. And oh! 
the longing to be loved, and the madness when love came, and 
then—then—but you know,” she whispered passionately—“ I 
need not go over it; the shame, and the publicity, and the relief 
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I dared not to acknowledge even to myself, when I was sct free. 
And then the awful dread that even he, the man for whom I did 
it all, would perhaps despise me as the rest of the world did. 
Iam not wicked naturally, I am not indeed—I don’t think any 
woman on this green earth has loved beautiful things and longed 
to do righteous things, more than I have, or felt the misery of 
failure more bitterly.” 

“Tt will come right now, my love,’ Aunt Anne said gently. 
“You are young; it will all come right. You said you had a 
telegram, and that he was coming back ? ” 

“Yes, he is coming back,” Mrs. North answered, in a low voice ; 
“but I do not want him to set it right because I did the wrong 
for him, or just to make reparation, from a sense of honour. I 
do not want to spoil his life; for some people will cut him if he 
marries me; it is only—only—if he loves me still, and more than 
all the world, as I do him—that is the only chance of it all coming 
right. It is time I had a letter But here is your beef-tea. 
Let us try and forget all our troubles, and get a little peace 
together.” She looked up with an April day smile, took the 
beef-tea from Clarke, and holding it before Aunt Anne, watched 
with satisfaction every mouthful she took. 

“T fear I give you a great deal of trouble,” the old lady said, 
gratefully. 

“Tt isn’t trouble,” and the tears came to the blue eyes; “ it 
is blessedness. I never had any one before to serve and wait on 
whom I loved; even my hands are sensible of the happiness of 
everything they do for you. It is new life. But now we have 
talked too much, and you must go to sleep.” 

“Yes, my love,” and Aunt Anne put her head back on the 
pillow; “I will do as you desire, but you are very autocratic.” 

“ Of course.” Mrs, North laughed at hearing the familiar word, 
and then went to the dining-room for a little spell of quietness. 

“Clarke,” she said to the maid who had been waiting there, 
“go in and watch by Mrs. Baines; she must not be left alone.” 

Mrs. North sat down on the chair that Aunt Anne had pulled 
out for Alfred Wimple after her return from London. 

“Oh, I wonder if it will come right?” she said to herself. 
“Tf it does—if it does—if it does! But I ought to have had a 
letter by this time; it is long enough since the telegram from 
Bombay. Something tells me that it will come right; I think 
that is the meaning of the happiness that has forced itself upon 
me lately. It is no use trying to be miserable any longer. 
Happiness seems to be coming nearer and nearer. I have a sense 
of forgiveness in my heart, surely I know what it means? Perhaps, 
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as Aunt Anne says, all I have suffered has been an atonement for 
the wrong. One little letter, and I shall be content. The dear 
old lady shall never go away from me; she shall just be made as 
happy as possible.” She got up and went to the window, and 
leant out towards the garden. “Those trees at the end,” she said 
to herself, “surely must hide the way down to the dip, where she 
listened. It is very lovely to-day,” and she looked up at the sky, 
“but I wish the doctor would come, I should feel more satisfied.” 
There was a footstep. ‘Yes, Clarke; is anything the matter. 
Why have you come? You look quite pale.” 

“ Mrs, Baines is going to die, ma’am ; I am certain of it.” 

“Going to die?” Mrs. North’s face turned white, and she 
went towards the door. 

“T don’t mean this minute, ma’am; but just now she opened 
her eyes and looked round as if she didn’t see, and then she picked 
at her dress as dying people do at the sheet—it’s a sure sign. 
Besides, she is black round the mouth. I don’t believe she will 
live three days.” 

Mrs. North clasped her hands with fear. 

“T wish she would stay in bed; the doctor said she ought to do 
so yesterday ; but she seemed better, and begged so hard to come 
down this morning that I gave way.” 

“It’s another sign,” said the maid; “they always want to get 
up toward the last.” 

“The doctor promised he would be here by twelve, and now it is 
nearly two.” 

He came an hour later. “She must be taken upstairs at once,” 
he said; so they carried her up, Clarke and the doctor between 
them, while Mrs. North followed anxiously ; and all of them knew 
that Aunt Anne would never walk down the stairs again. 

Then a telegram was sent to Florence and Walter at Monte 
Carlo. 

But she was a little better in the evening, and Mrs. North 
brightened up as she sawit. Perhaps Clarke was a foolish croaker, 
and signs were foolish things to trouble oneself about. The old 
lady might live after all, and there would be some happiness yet. 

“No, Aunt Anne, you are not going to get up yet,” she said 
next morning, in answer to an inquiring look; “you must wait 
until the doctor has been; remember it is my turn to be 
autocratic.” 

“Yes, my dear ;” and she dozed off. Half her time was spent in 
sleep. Since Mrs. North’s arrival there had stolen over her a 
gradual contentment, as if a crisis had occurred, and the blackness 
of the past grown dim. Perhaps it was giving place to all 
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that was in her heart, or the sound of Mrs. North’s fresh young 
voice, or the loving touch of her hand. Be it what it might, 
Alfred Wimple, and the misery that he had caused, seemed to have 
gone farther and farther away, while peacefulness was stealing 
over her. “It is like being with my dear Florence and Walter,” 
she said to Mrs. North once, “only perhaps you understand even 
better than they could, for you have gone through the pain.” 

“Yes, dear Aunt Anne, I have gone through the pain;” and 
Mrs. North sat waiting for the doctor again, not that she was very 
uneasy to-day, for the old lady was a little better, and hope grows 
up quickly when youth passes by. 


Cuapter XXII. 


Tue sound of the door-bell, and of some one being shown into the 
drawing-room. 

“The doctor has come, Aunt Anne,” Mrs. North said. “I will 
invigorate myself with a talk before I bring him to you, and 
tell him that you are much better.” But instead of the doctor she 
found a little dried-up looking old gentleman standing in the 
middle of the room, holding his hat and umbrella in one hand. 
She looked at him inquiringly. 

“T understood that Mrs. Baines was here,” he said. Mrs. North 
looked up with expectation. ‘I have come from London expressly 
to see her on important business. I was solicitor to the late Sir 
William Rammage,” he added. Mrs. North’s spirits revived. This 
looked like a new and exciting phase of the story. 

“ Are you Mr. Boughton ? ” 

“Tam Mr. Boughton,” and he made her a formal little bow. “I 
see you understand - 

“Qh, yes,” she said eagerly ; “and the ex-Lord Mayor was the 
old lady’s cousin. I regret to say that she is very ill in bed, and 
cannot possibly see you, but I should be happy to deliver any 
message.” Mr. Boughton looked at her with benevolent criticism, 
and thought her a most beautiful young woman. She meanwhile 
grasped the whole situation to her own satisfaction. That horrid 
Lord Mayor, as she mentally called Sir William, had probably told 
his solicitor all about Alfred Wimple, and the little dried-up 
gentleman before her, who was (as she had instantly remembered) 
the uncle, had come to see how the land lay. Mrs. North felt as 
convinced as Sir William had done that the whole affair was a 
conspiracy between. the uncle and nephew, and she promptly 
determined to make Mr. Boughton as uncomfortable as possible. 
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“T quite understand the business on which you have come to see 
Mrs. Baines,” she said with decision, but with a twinkle of 
mischief she could not help in her eyes. “You have heard, of 
course, that the conduct of your delightful nephew, Mr. Alfred 
Wimple, is entirely found out.” 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Boughton, astonished out of his 
senses. “ What has he to do with Mrs. Baines?” 

“You perhaps approved of his romantic marriage?” Mrs. North 
inquired politely. She was enjoying herself enormously. 

“His romantic marriage!” exclaimed the lawyer. “I know 
nothing about it: my dear madam, what do you mean? Is that 
scoundrel married ?” 

“Most certainly he is married,” Mrs. North went on, “and as 
far as I can gather particulars from Mrs. Baines, your charming 
niece is a dressmaker at Liphook.” 

“At Liphook!” exclaimed Mr. Boughton, more and more 
astonished ; “ why—why 2 

“ Where she lives with her grandmother,” continued Mrs. North, in 
the most amiable voice. “Her mother, I understand, lets lodgings 
in the Gray’s Inn Road, and it was Mr. Wimple’s kind intention to 
pay the amount he owes her out of Mrs. Baines’s fortune.” 

“Good gracious, that was the woman who came to me the 
other day. I never heard of such a thing in my life. How did 
he get hold of Mrs. Baines?” There was something so genuine 
in his bewilderment that Mrs. North began to believe in his 
honesty, but she was determined not to be taken in too easily. 

“The details are most exciting, and will be exceedingly edifying 
in a court of justice. Now may I inquire why you so particularly 
wish to see the old lady ?” 

“T came to see her about the late Sir William Rammage,” Mr. 
Boughton said, finding it difficult to collect his scattered wits 
after Mrs. North’s information. 

“ He is really dead then?” she politely asked. 

“ Most certainly, on the 5th inst. ; and Mrs. Baines——” 

“She is much too ill to see anybody ; and as I understand he 
burnt his will, and has not left her any money, it is hardly worth 
while to worry her with particulars of his unlamented death.” 

“Burnt his will? Yes, for some extraordinary reason he did— 
so Charles the man-servant tells me—he did it in her presence. 
He had no time to make another, for the agitation caused by her 
visit killed him.” 

“Or perhaps it was the mercy of Providence,” remarked 
Mrs. North. 

Mr. Boughton did not heed the remark but asked— 
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“May I inquire if you are in Mrs. Baines’s confidence ?” 

“ Entirely,” she answered decisively. 

“Then I may tell you that no former will has been found, and 
she is next-of-kin. There are no other relations at all, I believe, 
and she will therefore inherit about three times as much as if the 
burnt will had remained in existence.” 

“Really!” and Mrs. North clapped her hands for joy. And 
then the tears came into her eyes. “Oh, but it is too late, for she 
is dying; nothing can save her, she is dying. I have telegraphed 
to her nephew and niece to come back from Monte Carlo. She 
kas had a terrible shock from which she will never recover; and 
besides that she has virtually starved herself and taken a hundred 
colds. She has not the strength of a fly left. I know she is 
dying,” Mrs. North added, with a sob she could not help. 

“Don’t you think that the good news I bring might save her 
life ? ” 

“No, and I am not sure that it would be good to save it; she 
has suffered so cruelly. What a wicked old man Sir William 
Rammage was,” she burst out, and looked up sympathetically at 
Mr. Boughton. 

“ He was my client,” the lawyer urged. 

“ He allowed the poor old lady to starve for want of money, and 
now that he is dead and she is dying, it comes to her.” 

“Yes, it is very unfortunate—very unfortunate.” 

“Everything seems to be a point of view,” Mrs. North went 
on in the eager manner which so often characterised her. 
“Poverty is the point of view from which we look at riches we 
eannot get; from vice we look at virtue which we cannot attain ; 
from hell we look at the heaven we cannot reach. Perhaps Sir 
William Rammage would appreciate the latter part of the remark 
now ;” she said the last words between laughter and tears. 

“My dear madam,” Mr. Boughton exclaimed in rather a 
shocked voice, “ pray don’t let us begin a discussion. To go back 
to Mrs. Baines, I think if I could see her——” 

“Tt is quite impossible; you would remind her of your horrible 
nephew, and that would kill her.” 

“What on earth has she got to do with my nephew?” and 
this time his manner convinced Mrs. North that he was not an 
impostor. 

“Mr. Boughton,” she said gravely, “ the old lady is very very ill. 
The doctor says she cannot live, and I fear that the sight of you 
would kill her straight off; but if you like, I will go and sound 
her and find out if she is strong enough to bear a visit from you ;” 
and the lawyer having agreed to this, Mrs. North went upstairs. 
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* Dearest old lady,” her girlish voice had always a tender note in 
it when she spoke to Aunt Anne. “I have some good news for 
you, very good news. Do you think you could bear to hear it.” 

“Yes, my love,” Aunt Anne answered wheezily, “ but you must 
forgive me if I am sceptical as to its goodness.” 

Mrs. North knelt down by the bedside and stroked the thin 
hands. “Mr. Boughton is downstairs; he has come to tell you 
that Sir William Rammage is dead.” 

“Then it is true,’ Mrs. Baines said sadly, “poor William! 
My dear, we once lay in the same cradle together, while our 
mothers watched beside it. What does Mr. Boughton say about 
Alfred?” 

“He doesn’t appear to know anything about his wickedness.” 

“T felt sure he did not, I never believed in the depravity of 
human nature.” 

“Then how would you account for Mr. Wimple?” The old 
lady considered for a moment. 

“Perhaps he was my punishment for all I did in the past. I 
have thought that frequently of late and tried to bear it—only it 
is more than I can bear. It has humiliated me too much. Tell 
me why Mr. Boughton has come; is it anything about Alfred?” 

“Nothing,” was the emphatic answer, “and if you see him 
I advise you not to mention Mr. Wimple’s name.” 

“My dear,” Aunt Anne said impressively, “except to yourself 
his name will never pass my lips again. I feel that it is 
desecration to my dear Walter and Florence to mention it in 
their house. I shall never forgive myself for having brought him 
into it. But perhaps ali I have suffered is some expiation; you 
and I have both felt that about our frailty.” And she shook her 
head. ‘“ What is the good news?” 

“ Mr. Boughton brought it, and it is about Sir William’s money.” 
Mrs. Baines was silent for a moment, then she looked up with a 
little wink, and a smile came to her lips, “ I should like to see him,” 
she said. “But will you help me to get up first; I think if I 
could sit by the open window I should be better.” 

“Perhaps you would, you dear; it’s warm enough for summer. 
Let me help you into your dressing-gown. Stay, you shall wear 
mine. It is very smart, with lavender bows; quite proper half- 
mourning for a cousin. There—now—gently,” and she helped 
the old lady into the easy-chair by the window. It was a long 
business, but at last she was safely there, with the sunshine falling 
on her, and the soft lace and lavender ribbons of Mrs. North’s 
dressing-gown about her poor old neck. 

“ And are you sure it’s good news, my love?” she asked. 
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“T’am quite sure,” Mrs. North answered, as she tucked an 
eider-down quilt round Aunt Anne. “He has come from London 
on purpose to bring it to you.” 

“Has he partaken of any refreshment since he arrived ?” 

“No, but I will have some ready for him when he comes down 
from his talk with you. Now you shall have your téte-d-téte,” 
and Mrs. North went back to the lawyer. 

“You must break it to her very—very gently, and you musn’t 
be more than five or ten minutes with her,” she said, as she took 
him up to the bedroom door. 

Aunt Anne was so much fatigued with the exertion of getting 
up that she found it a hard matter to receive Mr. Boughton with 
all the courtesy she desired to show him. She took the news of 
her fortune very quietly: it did not even excite her. 

“Tt is too late,” she said, “nothing can solace me for what I 
have lost; but it will enable me to make provision for my dear 
Walter and Florence.” Her eyes closed, her head sank on her 
breast, she put out her hand towards the window as if to clutch 
at something that was not there. 

Mr. Boughton saw it and understood. 

“T cannot repay you for your kindness and consideration,” she 
went on presently. “Even when I have discharged my pecuniary 
obligation I shall still remain your debtor. But there are some 
things I should like todo. I wish Mrs. North to have a sum of 
money, I will tell her my wishes in regard to it.” 

“ Perhaps I had better return in a day or two; you must forgive 
me for saying, my dear madam, that with the vast sum that is 
now at your disposal you ought to make a will immediately. I 
could take instructions now if you like.” 

“Instructions,” she repeated, with a puzzled air, “I will give 
them all to Mrs. North, and you can take them from her. You 
will not think me inhospitable if I ask you to leave me now, Mr. 
Boughton? I am very tired. Tell me, did they send for you 
when William Rammage died ?” 

“They telegraphed for me immediately, and when I got to the 
office I found your letter waiting for me; the one you wrote 
before you left London giving me your address here.” She did 
not hear him, her eyes had closed again and her chin rested down 
on the lavender ribbons; the sunshine came in and lighted up 
her face, and that which Mr. Boughton saw written on it was 
unmistakable. 

“ You are quite right, my dear madam,” he said to Mrs. North, 
as he sat partaking of the refreshment Aunt Anne had devised for 
him, “ it has come too late.” 
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He looked at his watch when he had finished. ‘I have only 
a quarter of an hour to stay,” he said. “ Before I go, would you 
give me some explanation of the extraordinary statements you 
made on my arrival.” 

“You shall have it,’ Mrs. North answered eagerly, “but wait 
one moment till I have taken this egg and wine to Mrs. Baines 
and seen that the maid is with her.” 

“That’s a remarkably handsome girl,” the lawyer thought when 
she had disappeared, “I wonder where I have heard her name 
before, and who sheis.” But this speculation was entirely forgotten 
when he heard the story of his nephew’s doings of the last few 
months, ‘God bless my soul,” he exclaimed, “why he might 
be sent to prison with hard labour, and serve him right, the 
scoundrel ! ” 

“T am delighted to hear you say it,” Mrs. North answered 
impulsively, “ please shake hands with me. I am ashamed to 
say I thought it all a conspiracy, even after you came, and that 
is why I was so disagreeable.” 

“Conspiracy, my dear madam? why, the last thing I did to 
Wimple was to kick him out of my office; and I have been 
worried by his duns ever since. As for the will she made in his 
favour, get it destroyed at once, or he may give us no end of 
trouble yet. She has virtually given me instructions for a new 
one. I told her I would come in a day or two, but I think it 
would be safer to come to-morrow. It will have to be rather 
late in the day I am afraid, but I can sleep at the inn. In the 
meantime get the other will destroyed. Why, bless me, if she 
died to-night it might make an awful scandal; I would not have 
it happen for all I am worth.” 

Mr. Boughton departed, and the doctor came and gave so bad a 
report that Mrs. North sent off yet another telegram to Walter 
and Florence—this time to London—asking them not to waste 
a moment on their arrival, but to come straight to Witley. And 
then the second post brought her the morning’s letters which 
had been sent on. Among them was one with the Naples 
postmark, which she tore open with feverish haste and could 
scarcely read for tears of joy— 

“T could not write before,” it said; “I am detained here by a 
friend’s illness, but now that I am thus far I send you just a line 
to say I shall be with you in a few days, and I shall never leave 
you again. I hate to think of all you have suffered through me, 
and enly live to make you reparation.” 

“It is too much happiness to bear,” she said with a sob. “It 
is all I wanted, that he should love me—I must write this 
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minute or he will wonder,” and she got out her blotting-case 
just as she did at the hotel at Marseilles—it seemed as if that scene 
had been a suggestion of this—and kneeling down by the table 
wrote— 

“T am here with Mrs. Baines, and she is dying. I have just 
—just had your letter. What can I say, or do? you know every- 
thing that is in my heart better than words can write it down.” 
She sealed it up ; and seizing her hat went once round the garden, 
for the cottage seemed too small a house to hold so great a happi- 
ness as that which had come upon her. She looked up to the sky 
and thought how blessed it was to be beneath it, and away at the 
larches and fir-trees, and wondered if he and she would ever walk 
between them. Something told her that they would if.... if 
all came right, if she found that he loved her so much that he 
could not live without her. They would lead such ideal lives; 
they would do their very best for every’one, and make so many 
people happy, and cover up the past with all the good that love 
would surely put it into their hearts to do. “It would be too 
much to bear,” she said to herself, “it is too much to think of 
yet... . I will go back to my dear old lady and comfort her.” 

Aunt Anne was much better for her interview with Mr. 
Boughton, the excitement had done her good, and some of her 
little consequential ways had returned with the knowledge of her 
wealth. 

“T am glad see you, my love,” she said to Mrs. North; “I have 
many things to discuss with you if you will permit me to encroach 
on your good nature. Would you mind sitting down on the 
footstool again beside me as you did yesterday.” The maid had 
lifted her on to the old-fashioned sofa at the foot of the bed. She 
was propped up with pillows, and looked so well and comfortable, it 
seemed almost possible that she might live. 

“T will,’ Mrs. North answered, still overcome with her own 
thoughts, “I will sit at your feet and receive your royal commands. 
But first permit me to say that you are looking irresistible ; my 
lavender ribbons give you a most ravishing appearance.” 

“You are in excellent spirits,’ Aunt Anne said, with a pleased 
smile, “and so am I,” she added ; “it has done me a world of good 
to hear that William Rammage’s iniquitous intentions have been 
frustrated.” 

“T trust he is aware of it,” Mrs. North answered, “and that his 
soul is delightfully vexed by the enterprising Satan.” 

“My love,” said the old lady with a shocked wink, “ you hardly 
understand the purport of your own words.” 

“Yes I do,” Mrs. North said emphatically, “ but now I want to 
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speak about something much more important. I hope you are 
going to get well—yes, in spite of all the shakes of your dear 
old head—and that you are going to live to be a hundred and one, 
in order to scold me with very long words when I offend you.” 

“T will endeavour to do so, my love; but I hope that some one 
else will do it better” she stopped and closed her eyes. 

“T believe you are a witch, and you know about my letter. It 
has just come and has made me so happy,” Mrs. North said, 
between laughing and crying. 

“What does he say?” the old lady asked, without opening her 
eyes. 

“He says he is coming,” Mrs. North answered, in a whisper. 
“Tt’s almost more than I can bear. I think it will all come 
right,” and she put her face down. 

“T feel it will,” Aunt Anne answered. “Tell me, my love, have 
you heard—I know it is painful to you to hear his name, but 
have you heard anything of Mr. North lately?” Mrs. North 
looked up with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes, which a 
moment before had been full of tears, and answered demurely— 

“Tam told that he is casting an eye on an amiable lady of 
forty-five. She is the sister of an eminent Q.C., has read Buckle’s 
‘History of Civilisation,’ and her favourite fad is the abolition 
of capital punishment. But I don’t want to talk of my affairs, 
Aunt Anne, I want to talk of yours, they are more momentous.” 
Mrs. North prided herself on picking up Aunt Anne’s words, and 
using them with great discretion. 

“ Yes, my love, I am most grateful to you.” 

“Tam certain—as I tell you—that you are going to live and get 
well.” Mrs. North meant her words ai the moment, for with the 
sweet insolence of youth she was incredulous of death, until it was 
absolutely before her eyes. “But at the same time,” she went 
on, “now that you are enormously rich, you ought to take pre- 
cautions in case of an accident. If the cottage were burnt down 
to-night, and we were burnt with it, who would inherit your 
money ?” 

“T have given Mr. Boughton instructions, and he is coming 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“But have you destroyed the will you made in favour of 
Alfred Wimple ?” 

“T have not got it, he took it away with him.” Mrs. North 
looked quite alarmed. 

“We must make another, this minute,” she said; “if the con- 
flagration took place this evening he would get every penny. 
Let me make it this minute. I can doit on a sheet of note-paper. 
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Don’t agitate your dear old self, I shall be back directly,” and in 
a moment she had fled downstairs and returned with her blotting- 
book, and once more she knelt down by a table to write. “You 
want to leave everything to the Hibberts, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but if you would permit me, my love,-I should like to 
leave you something.” 

“Then I couldn't make the will, for it would not be legal; 
besides I am rich enough, you kind old lady. Shall I begin?” 

“Stop one moment, my dear, will you give me a little sal 
volatile first, and let me rest for five minutes.” She closed her 
eyes, but it was not to sleep, she appeared to be thinking of 
something that disturbed her. When she looked up again she 
was almost panting with excitement as well as weakness, and 
there was the fierce yet frightened look in her eyes that had been 
in them when she opened the front door to turn Alfred Wimple 
out of the house. 

“JT want you to do something for me,” she said, almost in a 
whisper— I want you to have a sum of money, and to get it 
to him”—she could not make herself utter hiss name—* on con- 
dition that he goes out of the country with it. Let him go to 
Australia with the woman—” 

“Yes,” Mrs. North said, seeing she hesitated. 

“She is not in his position, and could never be received in 
society.” 

“No, dear,” Mrs. North said, reflecting that Mr. Wimple’s 
position was not particularly exalted. 

**T want him to go out of the country,” Aunt Anne went on, 
“as far away as possible; I cannot breathe the same air with him, 
or bear to think that he is beneath the same sky. It is pollution, 
it is hurrying me out of life, it is most repugnant to me to think 
that when I am dead he will frequently be within only a few 
miles of this cottage and of my dear Walter and Florence,” she 
stopped for a moment and shuddered, and put her thin hands one 
over the other under her chin. ‘ When I am dead and buried,” she 
went on, “I believe I should know if his body was put under 
ground too, in the same country with me, and feel the desecration. 
It has killed me, it has made me eager to die. But I want to 
know that he will go away, that none of those I care for will ever 
see his face again, it will be a sacrilege if he even passes them 
in the street. I want him to have a sum of money and to go 
away.” 

“I will take care that he has it,’ Mrs. North said gently, “I 
will speak to the Hibberts. But, Aunt Anne,” she asked, “ don’t 
you think you might forgive him? he shall go away, but you 
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would not like to die without forgiving him.” Mrs. North did 
not for a moment expect her to do it, or even wish it, but she felt 
it almost a duty to say what she did from a little notion, as old- 
fashioned as one of Aunt Anne’s perhaps, about dying in charity 
with all men. 

“No, you must not ask me to do that,” and her voice was 
determined, “I cannot, it was too terrible.” 

“And I am very glad,” Mrs. North said, having eased her 
conscience with the previous remark, ‘“‘a slightly revengeful 
spirit comforts one so much.” 

“ Don’t let us ever speak of him again, even you andI.... I 
want to shut him out of the little bit of life I have left.” 

“We never will,” Mrs. North said. ‘‘ Let this be the Amen of 
him. Now I will make the will. Here is a sheet of note-paper 
and a singularly bad quill pen.” 


This is the last Will and Testament of me, Anne Baines (some- 
time called Wimple). I revoke all other wills and codicils, and 
give and bequeath everything that is mine or may be mine to my 
dear nephew and niece, Walter and Florence Hibbert. 


The maid came and stood on one side and Mrs. North on the 
other, while Aunt Anne gave a little wink to herself and pushed 
aside the end of the lavender ribbon, lest it should smudge the 
paper, and signed Anne Baines, looking at every letter as she 
made it with intense interest. 

“Tam glad to write that name once more,” she said, and fell 
back with a sigh. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Ir was a long night that followed. A telegram had arrived from 
the Hibberts. They were on their way, and coming as fast as 
possible they said; but through the dark hours, as Mrs. North 
sat beside Aunt Anne, she feared that death would come still 
faster. 

Her bronchitis was woxse, at times she could hardly breathe ; 
it was only the almost summer-like warmth that saved her. She 
talked of strange people when she could find voice to do so— 
people of whom Mrs. North had never heard before, but it seemed 
somehow, as if they had silently entered, as if they filled the 
house, and were waiting. At midnight and in the still small 
hours of the morning she ceuld fancy that they were going softly 
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up and down the stairs, that they peered into the room in which 
Aunt Anne lay, the one to the front that looked down on the long 
white road stretching from the city to the sea. “Oh, if the 
Hibberts would come,” Mrs. North said a dozen times; “I want her 
to die with her own people. I love her, but I am a stranger.” 

So the night passed. 

“My dear,” Aunt Anne asked, opening her eyes, “is it 
morning yet ?” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. North answered tenderly, “and a lovely morning, 
the sun is shining, and a thrush issinging on the tree outside. 
We will open the window presently and let the summer in.” 
An hour passed and the postman came, but he brought no news of 
those who were expected. Later on the doctor looked in and said 
her pulse was weaker. 

“She must live a little longer,’ Mrs. North said in despair, 
“she must indeed.” 

“T will come again this afternoon,” he said, “ perhaps she may 
have a little rally.’ While Aunt Anne dozed and the mai 
watched, Mrs. North, unable to sit quietly any longer, wandered 
up and down the house, and round the little drawing-room, 
bending her face over the pot-pourri on the corner cupboard, 
opening the piano and looking at the yellow keys she did not 
venture to touch. And then restlessly she went into the garden, 
and gathered some oak and beech boughs with the fresh young 
leaves upon them, and put them in pots as Aunt Anne had once 
done for the home-coming of Florence. 

“T cannot feel as if she is going to die,” she thought, “ but 
rather as if she were going to meet the people she knew long ago ; 
it will be a festival for them.” She looked down the road and 
strained her ears, but there was no sound of a carriage, no sign 
of Walter and Florence. Then fora moment she remembered 
her letter, but she was afraid to let herself linger over it while 
Aunt Anne upstairs lay dying. “It is all such a tangle,” she 
said to herself, “life and death, and joy and sorrow, and which 
is best it is difficult to say.” Aunt Anne’s little breakfast was 
ready, and she carried it up herself and lovingly watched the old 
lady trying to swallow a spoonful. 

“You look a little better again, Aunt Anne.” 

“Yes, love, and I shall be much better when I have seen those 
dear children. I am not quite happy about that will, I wanted 
you to have some remembrance of me.” 

“Give me something,” Mrs. North said, “ something you have 
worn; I shall like that better than a legacy, because I shall have 
it from your own two living hands.” 
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“T have parted with all my possessions, but Florence and 
Walter shall be commissioned to get you something.” 

“The thing I should have liked,’ Mrs. North answered, “ was a 
little brooch you used to wear. It had hair in the middle, and a 
erinkly gold setting round it.” 

“My dear,” said Aunt Anne, dreamily, “it is in a little box in 
my left-hand drawer; but it needs renovating, the pin is broken, 
and the glass and the hair have come out. It belonged to my 
mother.” 

“ Give it to me,” Mrs. North said, eagerly, “I will have it done 
up, and wear it till you are better, and then you shall have it 
back ; let me get it at once,” and in her eager manner she went to 
the drawer. “Here it is,” she said. “It will make a little gold 
buckle. I have a canary-coloured ribbon in the next room, I will 
put it through, and wear it round my neck. Aunt Anne, you 
have made me a present.” 

“T am delighted that it meets with your approval, my dear,” 
and there was a long silence. The morning dragged on, a happy 
spring morning, on which, as Mrs. North said to herself, you 
could almost hear the summer walking to you over the little 
flowers. Presently Aunt Anne called her. 

“T was thinking,” she said, “ of a canary-coloured dress I had 
when I was a girl. I wore it at my first ball—it was a military 
ball, my dear, and the officers were all in uniform. As soon as I 
entered the room, Captain Maxwell asked me to dance, but I felt 
quite afraid, and said, ‘You must take off your sword, if you 
please, and put it on one side.’ Think of my audacity in asking 
him to do such a thing; but he did it. Your ribbon made me 
remember it ;” and again she dropped off to sleep. 

Mrs. North went to the window, and looked out once more. 
“T feel like sister Anne on the watch-tower,” she said to herself; 
“if they would only come.” Suddenly a dread overcame her. 
Florence and Walter knew nothing of Alfred Wimple’s conduct. 
They might arrive, and before she had time to tell them, by some 
chance word cause Aunt Anne infinite pain. The shame and 
humiliation seemed to have gone out of the old lady’s life during 
the last day or two. It would be a cruel thing to remind her of 
it. She had made herself ready to meet death. It was coming to 
her gently and surely, with thoughts of those she loved, and a 
remembrance of the days that had been before the maddening 
shame of the past year. Mrs, North went downstairs. Jane 
Mitchell was in the kitchen. 

“Is there any way of sending a note to the station?” she 
asked. 
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“Why, yes, ma’am; Lucas would take it with the pony cart.” 

“Go to him, ask him to get ready at once, and come for the 
letter.” As shortly as possible she wrote an account of all that had 
taken place at the cottage, and explained her own presence there. 

“Take this at once to the station-master, and ask him to give 
it to Mr. and Mrs. Hibbert the moment they arrive, and to see that 
they come here by the fastest fly that is there.” And once more 
she went up to the front bedroom. Aunt Anne was sleeping 
peacefully, a little smile was on her lips. Mrs. North went to the 
window, and looked up and down the long straight road, and over 
at the fir trees. Presently Lucas came by with the pony cart, he 
touched his hat, pulled the note out of his pocket to show 
that he had it safely, and drove on in the sunshine. The birds 
were twittering everywhere. A clump of broom was nearly 
topped with yellow; some spots of gold were on the gorse. Half 
an hour: Aunt Anne still slept. Mrs, North put her arms on the 
window-sill, and rested her head down on them with her face 
turned to the road that led to the station. “If only the Hibberts 
would come,” she said. ‘Oh, if they would come!” 

The long morning went into afternoon. A change came over 
Aunt Anne. It was plain enough this time. She spoke once very 
gently, and so indistinctly, that Mrs. North could hardly make 
out the words, though she bent over her, trying to understand. 

“Aunt Anne, dear, do you know me?” A smile came over the 
old lady’s face. She was thinking of something that pleased her. 

“ Yes, dear Walter,” she said, “ you must get some chocolates for 
those dear children, and I will re-imburse you.” Then the little 
woman, who had watched so bravely, broke down, and, kneeling by 
the bedside, sobbed softly to herself. 

“Oh, they must come—oh, they must come!” she whispered. 
“Perhaps I had better rouse her a little,” she thought after a 
little while, and slipped her arm under the old lady’s shoulder. 

“ Aunt Anne—Aunt Anne dear,” she said, “ Walter and Florence 
are coming, they are hurrying to you; do you hear me?” 

“Yes, my love,” the old lady said recovering a little and recog- 
nizing her. “You said it was morning time, and a thrush was 
singing on the tree outside. I think I hear it.” 

“You do; listen, dear, listen,” and Mrs. North turned her face 
towards the window, as though she were listening, and looked at 
Aunt Anne’s face, as if to put life into her. And as she did so 
there came upon her ears a joyful sound, the one she most longed 
to hear in the world—the sound of carriage wheels. 

“They have come,” she said, “ thank God they have come!” 

Aunt Anne seemed to understand; an expression of restfulness 
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came over her face, she closed her eyes as if satisfied. Mrs. North 
was in despair; it seemed as if they would be a moment too late. 

“Dearest old lady, they have come, they are in the garden. 
Wake up—wake up, to see them. Stay, let me prop you up a 
little bit more.” She could scarcely say the words, her heart 
was so full. “There, now you can see the fir trees and the 
sunshine. Kiss me once, dear Aunt Anne, I am going to fetch 
your children,” and gently she drew her arms away. The 
Hibberts were in the house—they were on the stairs already. 
Mrs. North met them. You are just in time,” she whispered to 
Florence—“ she has waited.” 

Mrs. Hibbert could not speak, but she stopped one moment to 
put her arms round Mrs. North’s neck, and then went on. 

Come with us,” Walter said. 

“No,” Mrs. North answered chokingly, while the tears ran down 
her face; “she is waiting for you. Go in toher. I have no 
business there.” 

Without a word they went to Aunt Anne. Like a flash there 
came over Florence the remembrance of the day when she had 
first entered the room, and had thought that it looked like a room 
to die in. The old lady did not make a sign. For a moment they 
stood by her silently. Florence stooped and kissed the coverlet. 

“Dear Aunt Anne,” they said tenderly, “ we have come.” Then 
a look of joy spread over the old lady’s face. She made one last 
struggle to speak. 

“My dear Walter and Florence,” she said, and stopped for a 
moment. “I have not been able. .. .to make any preparation 
for your arrival. . . . but Mrs. North”—she stopped again and 
her eyes closed. They went a little nearer to each other and 
stood watching. 

The scent of the fresh spring air filled the room. The sunshine 
was passing over the house. There was the clear note of a bird, but 
not another sound. The bird ceased, and all was still—so still that 
Florence looked up with a questioning look of fear upon her face. 
Walter bent over the bed for a moment, then gently put his arm 
round his wife’s shoulder. Aunt Anne had journeyed on. 


THE END. 
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James Russell Lowell. 


Any onE who attempts to form a just estimate of the character 
of James Russell Lowell, must necessarily take into particular 
account his attitude and action in public affairs; for here, more 
perhaps than in any other aspect, the distinguished sincerity and 
courage of the man are made visible. The same sincerity and 
courage did no doubt characterise him in his other relations. He 
was not afraid to speak out boldly on any subject. His literary 
criticisms are as fearless as his declarations on slavery and corrupt 
government. His judgment may be called in question, but never 
the honesty of his intention. In public affairs, however, even 
more than in things literary, bold speech and independent action 
cause a man to be branded. Men of letters form themselves into 
cliques, but they have no such hard and fast party bonds as are 
borne by men of affairs. The independent politician is something 
of an Ishmael among partisans and office-seekers. To his own 
country Mr. Lowell’s particular service was that he was a 
politician without being a partisan; a statesman who did not 
seek office. He belonged to those “Independents” in politics 
whose place and function he has himself described ; men who are 
called to “look after the politicians,” to “ask disagreeable ques- 
tions and to utter uncomfortable truths.” What we want, he said, 


“Ts an active class who will insist, in season and out of season, that we 
shall have a country whose greatness is measured, not only by its square 
miles, its number of yards woven, of hogs packed, of bushels of wheat 
raised, not only by its skill to feed and clothe the body, but also by its. 
power to feed and clothe the soul; a country which shall be as great 
morally as it is materially.” 


To do this was his own continual effort; and the party-leaders 
whose plans he may have thwarted, and the rank and file who 
think mostly as their leaders tell them to think, could not be 
expected to love him. He was often unpopular. Had he been 
a politician, but less prominent, or not a politician at all, it is 
likely his repute even as a man of letters and a man of wit would, 
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among his countrymen, be higher than it now is. One cannot 
easily admire either the shaft of ridicule hurled against oneself or 
the person who hurls it. Now he is dead, much that is good will 
be said of him as a man of affairs; but while he was yet a living 
force in American politics he had not that measure of honour 
in his own country which we, who look quietly on, feeling none of 
the friction, think was rightfully his due. 

Appreciated or not, this attitude of Mr. Lowell did much to 
purify the political atmosphere of the United States. He was 
always on the right side, by which is meant, not that his “ isms ” 
--and he had many—-were always correct, for as to that opinions 
differ, but that the spirit which actuated him, in advocacy and in 
antagonism alike, was a good and true spirit. He was one of those 
who converted the great Civil War from a war of faction to a war 
of principles, and during the progress of that war, he was constant 
in his endeavour to keep the true issues that were at stake well to 
the front. More recently he helped to break the long ascendency 
of the Republican Party, when that ascendency had become 
corrupt. His was the broad view and the high aim. No petty 
intrigue for private gain could bias him. He took his stand on 
principle, and his single purpose was to secure its triumph. He 
was a man who felt strongly. He had prejudices of his own, 
difficult to shake. Men as good and wise as himself were often 
ranged against him. But withal he was one of those “men of 
character” of whom Emerson said they “are the conscience of 
the society to which they belong.” Herein is the special service 
he was able to render to his own country. 

In his political action Mr. Lowell was a very decided American. 
He could be tolerant, at times could be intolerant, of the conduct 
of other nations; but in either event his view of such conduct was 
from the American standpoint. The virtue of patriotism was 
never in any danger of dying inhim. He was not chary of point- 
ing out their faulis to his own people; but when the occasion 
came was prompt to back America against the world. For 
heroism anywhere he had a keen instinct, but of the American 
hero he could speak only in superlatives. Abraham Lincoln was 
a man worthy of every one’s admiration for his honesty, which was 
invariable, if not always for sagacity; but if Abraham Lincoln 
had not been an American, he could hardly have appeared to 
Mr. Lowell’s eyes, not simply a great man or a very great man, 
but as one “ whom posterity will recognise as the wisest and most 
bravely human of modern times.” And if Benjamin Franklin had 
not been an American, it is not likely Mr. Lowell would have 
failed to prick the popular superstition about one who, setting 
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aside his other demerits, was the father of that corrupt political 
system of “spoils to the victor,” which when practised by the 
modern politician, Mr. Lowell has been the foremost to denounce. 
The same intensity of American spirit shows itself in the second 
series of ‘The Biglow Papers.’ These papers were written during 
the Civil War, when the relations between America and England 
were so severely strained. In particular, it will be remembered, 
the seizure of two Confederate commissioners on board a British 
steamer, by a Federal war-vessel, caused much excitement, and the 
demand was promptly and resolutely made by the British govern- 
ment that the men should be given up. England’s known or 
alleged sympathy with the rebellion was taken to explain her 
action, which however was quite lawful and, as was afterwards 
_ admitted, justified. Meantime, preparations for war were actually 
in progress before the government at Washington yielded. The 
event gave Thackeray occasion for one of his ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ 
in which he reviewed the occurrence, and approved the result. 
His may have been the British standpoint, but even if so, his 
statement was made with dignity and a judicial recognition of the 
merits and the provocation on both sides. In contrast is the 


American view, as set forth by Mr. Lowell, in the name of Hosea 
Biglow :— 


“TI tell you, England’s law on sea an’ land, 
Has ollers ben I’ve got the heaviest hand ;” 


and this in spite of the fact that in the particular matter under 
discussion, England not only claimed the right, but had her 
claim allowed by America. Hosea Biglow himself admits, 
although as ungraciously as possible :— 


“We giv’ the critters back, John, 
’Cos Abram thought ’twas right; 
It warn’t your bullyin’ clack, John, 
Provokin’ us to fight.” 


No doubt there was “bullyin’ clack” on both sides of the ocean 
just then; but the point to be noted is that while our own broad- 
minded Thackeray could, even in the heat of the moment, rise 
superior to it here, Mr. Lowell who, asa man of letters and of 
culture might be fairly classed with Thackeray, became, where the 
interests of his own country were opposed to those of another, a 
fiery partisan. 

When we turn from Lowell the man of affairs to Lowell the man 
of letters, there is still some of the same American bias, but it is 
much subdued. Every mother thinks her own child has at least 
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some slight superiority over all other children. Men and women 
possessed of the patriotic spirit in far less abundance than 
Mr. Lowell, are disposed to thank God for their nationality, what- 
ever it may be; to think gratefully sometimes, “This is my own 
my native land.” After allowing for such a natural bent, 
Mr. Lowell proved himself to be, in the sphere of letters, less a 
citizen of America than a citizen of the world. It has been said 
of him that he was more British than American, by persons who 
think American literature to be genuine must have its peculiar 
and distinctive flavour strongly indicated, forgetting that American 
literature as a separate thing has existed for scarcely a hundred 
years, and that it and British literature have their ancestry in 
common. Mr. Lowell is as well entitled as Mr. Furnivall to claim 
Shakespeare; Professor Masson has no rights in Milton which he 
may not share. When he discusses Wordsworth he does, indeed, 
pass into a phase of English literature which is not American, but 
Wordsworth, if British born, belongs to the world. Unless an 
American student limits himself to the extremely modern literature 
of his country, to such authors as Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne and Howells, he is of necessity on 
the same ground as the British student. Consequently, if 
Mr. Lowell the man of letters is not distinctively American, it is 
because he is cosmopolitan, not because he is British. When we 
read his essays closely, we certainly do find that what he has written 
even of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, has a touch and 
tone essentially American. That is to say, a British writer as 
nearly his parallel as possible, would not have said the same things, 
or, saying them, would have said them in a different way. But 
then an essay written under pine trees would no doubt absorb some 
flavour different from an essay written under the light imparted by 
the “ midnight oil.” If nowhere else, Mr. Lowell’s turns of ex- 
pression, and the illustrations he uses, must have been determined 
by his American environment. 

As a writer on literary subjects, whether as student or critic, 
Mr. Lowell had an immense advantage in his way of putting 
things. His wit, his fine style, vigorous and direct, like the man 
himself, his genius for happy phrases, display his ideas in the best 
manner. When one has a good thing to say, it is surely a great 
gain to be able to say it in anattractive way. There would doubt- 
less be fewer “ mute inglorious Miltons” but for difficulties in the 
way of clear and emphatic expression which no external circum- 
stance of birth and training can account for. On the other hand, 
a smart style, with little or nothing behind it, has made some 
men’s reputations. The parable of “that blessed word Meso- 
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potamia,” has an extended significance. Mr. Lowell knew well 
the value of a fine style. His references to the subject are 
frequent. Thus, speaking of Chaucer, he says, “It is not merely 
what he has to say, but even more the agreeable way he has of 
saying it, that captivates our attention; ” and in another place 
he affirms that “to make beautiful conceptions immortal by 
exquisiteness of phrase is to be a poet.” Without style, wit is 
impossible and wisdom seriously handicapped; but in this 
particular the wit and wisdom of Mr. Lowell were well equipped. 
Here are a few specimens :— 


“Truth, after all, wears a different face to everybody, and it would be 
too tedious to wait till all were agreed. She is said to be at the bottom of 
a well, for the very reason, perhaps, that whoever looks down in search of 
her sees his own image at the bottom, and is persuaded not only that he 
has seen the goddess, but that she is far better looking than he had 
imagined.” 


“Let us be of good cheer, however, remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never come.” 


This reads like, and was probably a prose rendering of Emerson’s 
quatrain : 


“Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torments of grief you endured 
For evils which never arrived.” 


“Compromise makes a good umbrella, but a poor roof.” 
“That vindictive love of virtue which spreads the stool of repentance 
with thistle-burrs before they invite the erring to seat themselves therein.” 


If Mr. Lowell used his keen wit for the amusement of the 
world, it was only to further his main purpose of instructing or 
admonishing it. Externally there may have been lightness, but 
underneath lay a deep and serious meaning. ‘The Biglow 
Papers’ are terribly in earnest; no external lightness can hide 
that. Every joke in ‘The Fable for Critics’ is touched with 
bitterness. At no time did Mr. Lowell abandon himself to that 
light irresponsible enjoyment which is the charm of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He laughed at the follies of mankind, but 
there was sorrow in his laugh. It was wholly unlike Swift’s 
laugh of scorn on the one hand and Holmes’s laugh of glee on the 


other. He could not in the least degree assume Shakespeare’s 
attitude as he described it: 


“ He was essentially an observer and artist, and incapable of partisan- 
ship. The passions, actions, sentiments, whose character and results he 
delighted to watch and reproduce, are those of man in society as it 
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existed; and it no more occurred to him to question the right of that 
society to exist than to criticise the divine ordination of the seasons. 
His business was with men as they were, not with man as he ought to be.” 


Mr. Lowell could not rest satisfied to contemplate the world after 
this manner. The inquiry continually present in his mind was 
that with which Shakespeare did not concern himself—what man 
ought to be. The spirit of the reformer permeated him in all he 
did; and it was his keen sense of humour and his abundance of 
animal spirits which prevented him from being a reformer as 
stern and solemn as any of his ancestral puritans. 

As a literary critic, Mr. Lowell was at his best excellent, but 
he was liable to serious lapses. According to Thoreau— 


“We are enabled to criticise others only when we are different from and 
in a given particular superior to them ourselves. By our aloofness from 
men and their affairs we are enabled to overlook and criticise them. 
There are but few men who stand on the hills by the road-side.” 


Mr. Lowell fulfils the condition in many cases. He falfils it 
when he discusses Wordsworth and Fielding; but hardly so 
effectually with, for example, Coleridge. There was enough 
kinship between himself and Wordsworth to secure his sympathy, 
and enough aloofness for him to discern his defects and give them 
their proper relation to the poet’s character and performance. 
Wordsworth, says Mr. Lowell, “when at his best startles and 
waylays as only genius can;” and again, “ His finest utterances do 
not merely nestle in the ear by virtue of their music, but in the 
soul and life, by virtue of their meaning.” This is true and 
finely stated; none the less because Mr. Lowell plainly declares 
Wordsworth’s limitations: “There is no admittedly great poet, in 
placing whom we are forced to acknowledge so many limitations, 
and to make so many concessions.” The final impression left on 
the mind by Mr. Lowell’s criticism is entirely just, namely that 
Wordsworth “ was not an artist in the strictest sense of the word ; 
neither was Isaiah; but he had a rare gift, the capability of being 
greatly inspired.” 

If Mr. Lowell could understand Wordsworth so well, it might 
be supposed he would show an equal appreciation of Coleridge, 
who, as a poet, was so much more artistic, and, as a thinker, was 
surely a man after Mr. Lowell’s own heart, or at least was one of 
the inspirers of the philosophic school to which Mr. Lowell 
belonged. Nor was he without words of praise. He admitted 
that in criticism Coleridge “ was a teacher and interpreter whose 
service was incalculable,” and that “many of his hints and 
suggestions are more pregnant than whole treatises;” but the 
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total impression he leaves is precisely the reverse of that left in 
the case of Wordsworth ; it is the impression, not of a great man 
with certain limitations, but of infinite possibilities hopelessly 
wrecked; and the discussion ends in a strain of moral platitu- 
dinising, more like the utterance of one of Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s New England deacons, who say “ haow,” than of a broad- 
minded New England critic. Happily, in no other instance, so 
far as I know, has Mr. Lowell adopted such a tone. 

The truth seems to be that Coleridge’s special weakness was 
just the one, above all others, with which Mr. Lowell could feel 
no sympathy and even no tolerance. Coleridge was, says Mr. 
Lowell, “ the most striking example in literature of a great genius 
given in trust to a nerveless will and a fitful purpose.” The 
puritan in Mr. Lowell could tolerate Fielding’s coarseness, 
perceiving that though “the woof of his nature was coarse and 
animal,” his books offend, “not because they would corrupt, but 
because they would shock.” But Mr. Lowell could not tolerate « 
weak will. Wordsworth was “almost irritatingly respectable ;” 
but that was far better than Coleridge’s want of steadfastness. 
Mr. Lowell, who did not know what it was to falter when an 
arduous duty had to be done, could not, in the case of Coleridge, 
“stand on the hills by the roadside.” He saw only failure, and 
missed the truth that whatever Coleridge’s achievements might 
have been, even as he was, he had few equals. The wreck of the 
man, if wreck it was, formed a richer treasure than can be found 
in most of the vessels which sail taut and trim to their desired 
haven. 

The famous essay on Shakespeare is better described as a study 
made by a critic than a criticism. Here, and in the essays on 
Chaucer and Spenser, Mr. Lowell is on neutral ground, and the 
reformer vanishes—almost but not quite—in the scholar. Man 
as he is and ought to be no longer obtrudes to disturb the serenity 
of the student and book-lover. Now, and when he is discussing 
‘Books and Libraries,’ and ‘A Library of Old Authors,’ or when, 
in bookish mood, he is saying ‘A Good Word for Winter,’ he is at 
his pleasantest. Personal allusion, sometimes satirical, is not 
wanting, but coming from the author in his literary mood, it 
makes the diseourse piquant while it leaves no sting. Our 
author now is not less wise, witty and instructive than when he 
is riding a hobby or promoting an “ism;” and he is far more 
gracious. He has himself told us that 


“The true artist in language is never spotty, and neéds no guide-board 
of admiring italics, a critical method introduced by Leigh Hunt, whose 
feminine nature gave him acute perceptions at the expense of judgment.” 
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He partly contradicts himself when on another occasion, he asks, 
“Ts this then what poets are good for, that we may darken them 
with our elucidations, or bury them out of sight under the 
gathering silt of our comments?” and adds the opinion that “ we 
should be satisfied if poetry be delightful or helpful or inspiring, 
or all these together,” without considering too nicely why it is so. 
Those of us who find delight in Leigh Hunt’s literary apprecia- 
tions must count it a merit and not a defect in Mr. Lowell that 
he, too, on occasion, indulges in the same critical method. 
Literature could not maintain a healthy standard if subjected to 
that method alone, but neither could it well do without it. From 
Mr. Lowell’s books we would spare much of his didactic writing 
and even his more positive criticism, rather than those choice 
papers on poetry which display his delicate perception for good 
things, and his fine literary taste. 














HM. Menclaws: A Long Vacation Study. 


Sunuicut fell through my cottage window across the crabbed 
pages of Stubbs, and set the Constitutions of Clarendon dancing, 
with the profound and ludicrous solemnity of Breton peasants. 
Pipe rolls and parliaments, decretals and ordinances, praemunires 
and writs, took hands and linked arms to the clang of the cymbals 
of authority, while that valiant dean who died of fright in the 
presence of his offended sovereign expired before my wandering 
eyes in the chapter-house of St. Paul’s. His laughable death 
agonies, and the king’s loudly expressed belief at the very instant 
of dissolution that he was malingering, woke in me once more the 
humours the historical study of the law was doing much to stifle. 
If the day had been wet, I should have thrown myself full length 
on the horsehair sofa and studied the ‘ Mirror of Fashion’ for 1805 ; 
but, happily, it was superbly fresh and fair. The breeze from off 
the moor stirred the acacia and the wild currant bushes, and 
rustled among the pansies. I closed my books and dried my 
notes, and stole like a thief into the lane. 

At Laurel Villa the blinds were down, and I knew that 
Garland was there with his coat off, wrestling with first principles. 
Drowsy murmurs as of a village school told me, as I skulked past 
the “ Angel” bow-window, the vexing tale of treaties and conven- 
tions, of plenipotentiaries and chargés d affaires; and I required 
no magic crystal to see Porteous with his note-books repeating 
emotionless, at the head of the beer-stained table, the doctrine 
that “free ships make free goods.” His pupils’ bodies might be 
there in Norfolk jackets, knickerbockers, flannels and “ blazers ; ” 
but their souls were away among the river boulders, or lost in the 
laurels and mazes of the rectory garden. I nodded hastily to 
Emma darning at the bar parlour window (Jack Marshall’s 
stocking, torn at an otter hunt), and a moment more was out of 
sight. 

The churchyard was passed and the bridge, the hill was climbed 
and I was free. Below lay the weariness of my daily studies— 
real and personal property—larceny, embezzlement, felony and 
misdemeanour ; while above and around breathed the fragrance 
of an August morning, broken only by the ecstasy of a lark and 
the voices of children. It had rained last night, after, for Dartmoor, 
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a long season of drought. The dust and the sun-withering were 
gone; the hedgerows twinkled, and down the steep moor-road 
ran little watercourses gurgling with their treble voices. 

In excuse I may say that my playing truant was not altogether 
aimless idleness, for I was on the road to pay a morning call. 
That pleasant and leisurely custom has been exploded now in the 
metropolis for many years; but in a county where I have met 
in all their first freshness the popular melodies and catchwords 
five pantomimes old, it is not strange if it still lingers; or if 
even in this remote spot it had been regarded at the worst as of 
doubtful fashion, I felt by instinct that my disregard of convention 
would secure me more interest in the eyes of the object of my 
visit than its most rigorous observance. 

To him, for he was a man and as far as I knew solitary, my 
attention was first directed by a letter shown me at a tennis-party. 

It ran as follows: 


“Cintra. The Moor Edge. August 4th. 


“My pear Mapamu,—I saw this morning two filthy men, with 
pickaxes and tin cold-tea flasks, looking at my bridge—or your 
bridge, which you please. Holding as I do the doctrine that 
artists should be careful to keep their essential and subtle natures 
free from the least fleck of earthiness, I make it a rule (which up 
to the present I never remember to have broken) never to address 
common people; except, of course, when they happen to have 
something which I happen to want. But there was an air so 
sinister about these men and so suggestive of railway embank- 
ments and dumpy-levellers, that I constrained myself to inquire 
the reason of their presence. They replied, with a wild-beast 
stare, that they had come about a job! 

“ Now depend upon it, Madam, job is a word of North-Alpine 
extraction, and was in momentary use by the Vandals when they 
set themselves to loose the corner-stone of civilization in Rome 
with their sword-hilts. Cromwell, you may be sure, had it often 
on his lips, and the revolutionists of 93 on theirs; and, in one 
sense, in a modified, and, in another, an exaggerated, form it has 
descended to this poor puckered century in City Improvement 
Acts, Baron Hausmann, and Urban Sanitary Authorities. Of this 
I learn something on those rare occasions when the wind, being 
in a certain quarter, blows into my garden fragments of news- 
paper left by picnic parties on the High Tor. Naturally, there- 
fore, I was agitated and I determined to learn the worst. 

“At one end of the bridge, on the edge of the bank farthest 
from my house, there grows a fir-tree, the last as it were of a 
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pasture-changing tribe who in the prepontine days had in winter 
attempted to cross the river, and in ‘the attempt lost their 
existence. This—the sole survivor—alone remains, gazing with 
a veritable expression of grief into the{depths where the others 
lie; & solitary mourner, plumed and sombre. He (for his con- 
stancy, solidity, and patience mark him as belonging to our sex) 
has been my good companion for many a year and in many a 
trying hour; and under his boughs, where no birds sing, I have 
passed contemplative days, doing nothing with Theocritus but 
enjoy myself. He is for me not merely a tree from the point of 
view of those 


‘prying slaves 
Who would peep and botanise upon their mothers’ graves :’ 


he is a perfumed and a sacred symbol of all that is profoundly 
sympathetic in nature, and his roots are not merely networked 
into the bank—they are in my heart. His cones, his lances, his 
soothing murmurs, his hurtless and uncomplaining life are 
endeared to me by a thousand tender recollections; nay, in the 
heavy moisture that oozes from the trunk I see a dumb and kindly 
effort to share my sorrows, and in the graceful tossing and 
waving of the branches a desire to joy with me. 

“Tt is this, the last of my comforts in the days of my decline, 
these savage men desire to rend, to blast,jto shatter ; it is against 
these memories, this companionship, they would raise spade and 
mattock. 

“Madam, we can always make a bridge, but no one has ever yet 
constructed a fir-tree. Possibly, as I am told, it may be that his 
position is dangerous to the existence of both; that he loosens 
the foundations, gathers the moisture, rots the timber—what you 
will! I grant it all, for in this, if it be true, I see something so 
touching that I confess (if either of these structures be attacked) 
I should expect to hear sighs and groans issue from the first stroke 
of the axe. For consider if it be not possible, nay probable, that 
this bridge is formed of the lost kinsmen of the tree, of stranded 
trunks, of branches washed ashore ; and consider calmly if in this 
straining and interfolding of root and foundation which is said to 
be going on, you do not plainly see the drawing together once 
more of parted existences, the mingling of fibre and sap lost to 
each other since the terrible night of that great winter’s storm. 
You do see it, !amsure; you are touched by the fancy, for you are 
a woman, and (I knowing nothing to the contrary) are blessed with 
imagination and a heart. Both may be perishing, but what of 
that? Apart, neither can exist; at least let them die together ! 
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“This is my view, and I am confident that now it is yours. 1 
acted on my own responsibility, therefore, and conquering my 
natural repugnance, ordered the navigators to turn their energies 
elsewhere, and sent them into the kitchen. As a fact, they had 
not come out so much to put a bridge to rights as to earn tobacco, 
meat and drink; and so, providing all three, I sent them home 
fuddled about four o’clock trying to keep their pipes alight. 

“They will not come here again, of that I feel sure; for now 
that the facts are before you you will issue the necessary orders, 
and my dear tree, my bridge, and myself will be left undisturbed. 
For my part I promise to forget the incident, and Iam, Madam, 
with all the sincerity a man can feel for one he scarcely knows by 
sight, yours, 

“ ANDREW MENELAWS.” 


“In the meantime,” said my hostess with a laugh as she re- 
folded the letter, “ the bridge falls to pieces.” 

“Who is this Mr. Menelaws?” I asked, in astonishment. 

“An artist who rents a little place of mine on the moor no one 
else would take. He was a protégé of Beckford, the son of a 
Scotch gardener of his, and full of promise as a boy, I am told.” 

“ And now, is he mad?” 

“Not exactly mad, but very tolerably silly. Something un- 
hinged him early in his career, and entering life like a lion he 
promises to go out of it like a lamb. You will know him at once, 
if you meet, by his velvet knickerbockers and his broad hat.” 

We meet in a third-class carriage on one of the local lines. 
Two or three of us were on our way to an inn up the river to eat 
strawberries and cream, and we were as merry as young people 
usually are who propose shortly to gratify their ordinate appetites. 
For though by universal acceptance we were men, our sweet teeth 
were in the same prodigious state of development as when we 
were boys. In a corner of the carriage sat a gentleman I knew 
at once to be Mr. Menelaws. He was pulling at a short black 
pipe, with a hopelessly weary expression, his thin legs upon the 
opposite seat and his Spanish hat in his lap. As he gazed out of 
the window I had an opportunity of observing him closely without 
rudeness, an opportunity the interest his letter had awakened 
urged me not to neglect. His forehead was high and smooth ; 
his hair, once auburn, was thin and slightly grey; his nose of 
that straight Grecian type which in men generally betokens 
affectation ; his eyes large and heavy-lidded, with a multitude of 
criss-cross lines about their corners; his mouth drooped, shaded 
by a military moustache, and long whiskers of the style once 
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called weepers, hung from his thin and colourless cheeks. There 
was an aspect about him at once blank, lifeless and yet weakly 
fashionable. He reminded me of one of Leech’s dandies grown old, 
as though he had been taken from the Row in the Lord Dundreary 
period and received only a modicum of light, air, and food in a 
country glass case since. Occasionally, as the journey proceeded 
and my companions laughed the louder, he looked at us with his 
tired eye, and occasionally broke into a flickering sigh-smile ; and 
in a few more moments we should no doubt have been in con- 
versation, when the train ran off the line. A series of galvanic 
jolts, a grinding of gravel, and we stood still. In the confusion 
I found time to turn and look at him. His eyebrows were raised, 
in deprecation I suppose of this extraordinary treatment of a man 
of genius, and he was still puffing laboriously at his pipe. Then 
finding the train did not move he followed us out, carefully put 
on his hat, handed his ticket with a small bow to the perspiring 
guard, opened a gate and sauntered away across the fields. 

“Gave up his ticket!” said Garland, in admiration of his 
coolness, as he staunched his bleeding nose ; while Preston and I 
were occupied in restoring consciousness to the inanimate frame 
of an old woman travelling with a basket of oranges, who repaid 
our humanity by counting the fruit when she came to. 

Our acquaintance in its articulate form dated from a week 
later. It was late ona sultry afternoon, and i was endeavouring 
to capture a dish of trout for supper. I had changed my fly half 
a dozen times, and had come to the conclusion that the minnow 
was the only use, when I caught sight of some one watching me 
from the rustic bridge above. It was Mr. Menelaws, and without 
doubt on Mr. Menelaws’ bridge, for from the bank above the 
farther end rose a solitary fir. At that moment, possibly because 
my attention was distracted, my minnow did its work and hooked 
a fish. A struggle, asplash, a few moments’ intense excitement— 
and then the gut broke. 

“T am glad of that!” said a melancholy voice at my elbow. 

I turned hastily, almost angrily. “Why?” 

“ Because I hate fishing.” 

I was too astonished to answer, and could only look ruefully at 
the frayed end of my gut. 

“Tf you're in want of food,” continued the melancholy voice, 
“fish by all means; but not otherwise. Consider, my friend, 
that at this moment you are creating your past; and consider 
your humiliation when you look back upon your past and awake 
to the fact that you have wasted a day fishing.” 

“ Really I——” 
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“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Menelaws,’ raising a thin 
hand deprecatingly, “in mercy’s sake don’t argue! When a truth 
is submitted to you, receive it humbly; but don’t argue. You 
might as well question the propriety of eating nourishing food.” 

This was said with so profound an earnestness that, though the 
bent of my mind is in favour of reply and dispute, my instincts 
and my surprise made me hold my tongue. Besides, I was 
anxious to hear what further a man had to say whose seriousness 
overlapped even the amusements and relaxations of life. 

Mr. Menelaws took advantage of my silence to relight his pipe. 
Then he sat on a boulder and looked up at me with a lustreless 
solemnity. 

“You are one of the few men who have held their tongues at 
my suggestion,” he said. “Pardon my staring at you.” After a 
long scrutiny he continued, “ What are you doing in this part of 
the country ?” 

“T am with a reading party at Bampton.” 

“ Reading what, may I ask?” 

“Law.” 

“Ah! There are few things in life worth doing, but assuredly 
reading law is not one of them.” 

Now, no man likes to hear his occupation and future profession 
attacked, and I was about to enter on a defence of the delights of 
my studies, which I did not entirely feel, when— 

“T know, I know,” Mr. Menelaws interrupted fretfully, “ you 
are going to say that you must have a calling, and must live; the 
thief’s excuse of the crying stomach! I dare say you don’t know, 
for at your age you know nothing, that Goethe has observed, that 
in whatever situation of life we are placed, or wherever we fall, 
we never want actual food. Why can’t you remember that, and 
give up an occupation your heart must tell you is degrading ?” 

I began to see the uselessness of reply, and, endeavouring to 
compose my features into an expression rather of conviction than 
amusement, I looked out of my case a fresh piece of gut and was 
silent. 

Mr. Menelaws sighed heavily and blew down his pipe. “I 
shall sit here till it grows dark,” he said. ‘ Don’t let me keep you 
if you want to go home. I suppose you didn’t come alone?” 

“No,” I answered, “ Preston is fishing higher up.” 

“ Another of the party?” 

“ia 

“ Responsible ? ” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“ By responsible I mean, of course, has your friend a conscious- 
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ness that the world rests on his shoulders, and that he has 
the absolute power of accelerating or retarding its progress? ” 

Now Preston, at that time at any rate, ate well, slept well, and 
did a little work. He was, to use his own expression, “very 
tolerably &t;” but whether that included any consciousness of 
the world resting on his shoulders, though they were almost 
broad enough, I really wasn’t in a position to declare. In my flurry, 
however, and for fear that I should be suspected of speaking evil 
of him behind his back, I hazarded, “‘ Oh, I think so!” and felt I 
was owed something for the advertisement. There was a long 
pause, while I mended my line and waited for what was to follow, 
a pause broken at length by Mr. Menelaws’ emotionless accents. 

“You seem fairly sensible,” he was good enough to say, “ and I 
daresay fave no constitutional melancholy or irritability to 
struggle against. You have never, I suppose, had occasion 
seriously to consider the problem fo be, or not to be?” 

I replied, with proper deliberation, that at present I thanked 
heaven I never had. 

“Happy person!” he continued, “happy person! In the 
simple alphabet of your knowledge, the letter y assumes no undue 
prominence. You ask no questions, and in consequence, as the 
children say, you are told no lies. Happy person!” 

He watched me for some little time, and then began again, in 
a slightly higher tone, as though to wean me from my ridiculous 
occupation. 

“When I was ten years old,” he said, “I suddenly woke to the 
conviction that my existence was a mistake. I had already learnt 
enough to know that I could never by any possibility be happy, 
or even content, and life on any other terms was clearly a farce 
not worth sitting through. I determined to die, therefore, as the 
only possible means of escape from what at the best was long- 
drawn discomfort ; much as an Indian perishing at Disco with no 
other protection against the cold than a loin-cloth would make 
every effort to get back to the warmth of Bombay. I had no 
religion, no beliefs and no hope; I had already been deceived in 
love and was cursed with a weakly frame, and I went into the 
tool-house to execute my purpose with the rope off my schoolbox 
and sixpennyworth of tartar emetic.” 

IT looked at Mr. Menelaws to see if he were serious, but the long 
face was quite humourless. I made up my mind, therefore, not 
to be amused where evidently no amusement was meant. 

“No one cared for me, no one was even interested in me. My 
father was only anxious that I should get out of the third form; 
my mother, that I should eat a good breakfast and wear red 
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flannel round my throat. As for my soul, with its myriad 
delicate fibres and sensibilities, they paid no more heed to it than 
to the ground under their feet ; and trod on it momently with as 
much thought and attention. Mors janua vite never seemed so 
completely true as on that wretched February afternoon.” 

Mr. Menelaws paused, overcome no doubt by the emotions 
raised by his reminiscence ; while I took advantage of his silence 
to attempt to realise this strange scene of an urchin of ten con- 
templating suicide. Iam afraid I came to the conclusion that 
there was more in it of imagination than of fact; but at any 
rate I could not do anything better than listen. 

“T went back to the house,” he continued, “for a hammer and 
a teaspoon, and on my return was much disturbed to find a 
gentleman, and one I very well knew, seated at the very bench 
from which I proposed to take the final step. Unfortunately, too, 
he was on the rope and his elbow in the tartar emetic; and he 
seemed so immersed in the little book he was reading that I was 
afraid to ask him to move. Besides, I could hardly expect him to 
stand on one side, or make room merely for me to destroy myself. 
In a few moments he looked up to see if the rain had stopped, and 
caught sight of me trembling in the doorway. 

“«¢ Who may you be?’ he asked with a frown. 

“T murmured that I was Mr. Menelaws’ son. 

**¢ Are you the boy that wanted to go up with the steeple-jack 
and sit on the weathercock ?’ 

“+ i oe.” 

“¢ Ts this your skipping-rope and sweetstuff ?’ 

“T hung my head with shame and embarrassment and made no 
answer, while he wetted his finger, and tasting the emetic, hastily 
spat it out again. 

“*You have strange likings,’ he said, looking at me fixedly. 
‘What is your father going to do with you?’ 

“*Bury me!’ was on the tip of my tongue, whenI controlled 
myself and whispered, ‘ Auctioneer.’ 

“« Auctioneer!’ he echoed, rising and looking at the sky, which 
by this time was clear; ‘the constant hammer driving and 
keeping you in the miserable rostrum! O ineluctabile fatum! 
We must manage better than that. Would you like to come up 
and see my pictures ?’ 

“*Yes!’ Ieried, ‘oh yes!’ and, forgetting everything, I took 
his hand and walked Fe 

“Hi!” shouted Preston in the distance, “Supper!” 

Mr. Menelaws’ little finger went into the bowl of his pipe, and 
he was eloquently silent. 
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“Hi!” shouted Preston again, and a stone fell not far from 
our feet. 

“Ts that your friend?” asked Mr. Menelaws—“ that loud 
voice ?” 

1 answered yes, and that he evidently wanted me to go. 

“T don’t think I feel strong enough to face a voice like that 
to-day,” said Mr. Menelaws, rising with a strange mixture of 
clumsiness and dignity. ‘If you care to come over some morning 
I shall be charmed to see you. I live just there,” pointing a 
long and large-knuckled finger at a gate above the bridge. “ We 
can have some conversation, and 26 

Another stone, thrown with the precision of a man whose work 
at long-leg was a marvel of Harrow art, hastened Mr. Menelaws’ 
departure, and he left me rather stiffly with a lofty salute. 





And those were the links in the chain of circumstance that led 
me over the edge of the moor on an August morning, so fresh and 
vivid that I could well fancy it a day gone wandering from May. 

The rustic bridge across the river faced the hedge surrounding 
Cintra, Mr. Menelaws’ residence, into which as I first approached 
it there seemed to be no other mode of entrance than through the 
holes scraped at the hedge-bottom by the poultry, that ran and 
perched and clucked and crew everywhere. Farther down the 
river bank, however, as Mr. Menelaws had indicated, a gate 
hanging by a single hinge led through a dilapidated shrubbery 
and past a broken outhouse into a yard, in part paved with worn 
red tiles and wholly overgrown with weeds. With these a boy 
was leisurely dealing, whistling as he worked them up with an 
old palette knife. There I found Mr. Menelaws, in his usual 
extravagant costume, engaged in feeding pigeons; with one hand 
he supported against his side a broad china dish, and with the 
there he scattered the grain. Of the birds, strays of every variety, 
other seemed to me to be hundreds; they ran with quick little 
steps about his feet, and circled like Dante’s lost souls round his 
head; one perched on the edge of the dish and helped himself; 
one was on his shoulder, and one on the crown of his Spanish hat. 

Mr. Menelaws leisurely emptied his dish and came forward. 
“You are welcome,” he said, with a wan politeness; “come into 
my studio and let.us smoke.” 

As we crossed the yard, he seized the opportunity to impress 
upon the boy weeding, the value of unremitting labour and, 
taking the knife out of his hand, showed him how the grasses 
might be most effectively and rapidly dealt with. Then, as 
though the effort had exhausted him, in silence he led the way. 
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The studio had once been a granary, roughly built of wood, and 
elevated at the corners by short stone pillars above the damp and 
the rats. While Mr. Menelaws entered and pulled up the blind, 
I stood at the door and snuffed up the attractive odours. To 
many I have no doubt my taste must seem diseased, as diseased 
perhaps as that of the young ladies who devour slate pencils; but 
I confess that for me no smell is more exhilarating than that of a 
painting-room. The turpentine, the stale tobacco, the rags, the 
palette, and the maulstick, each exudes a scent that combines into 
. one subtle and intoxicating vapour. Haschish and opium may have 
their delights, but give me the stimulus of white-heart varnish. 

Mr. Menelaws cleared a chair of sky studies, and beckoned me 
to come in and be seated. 

“You see me,” he said, removing his hat and arranging his 
scanty hair, “in my workshop.” And with that general intro- 
duction he sat down opposite and lit his pipe. 

On the walls were hanging innumerable sketches in every state 
of progress, interiors and exteriors, old houses and farms, rocks, 
boulders, and bridges; memorials, no doubt, of many a pleasant 
jaunt and journey of the past. A lay figure with a twisted head 
pointed disjointedly at a dingy cast of Venus, on whose breast a 
calculation (apparently of household expenses) had been pencilled, 
and dusty bulging portfolios leant here and there against easels, 
chests, and broken bandboxes. 

Mr. Menelaws chose to be silent, nor did I care to break in upon 
him with some foolish speech about the beauty of the moor, or 
the freshness of the morning. 

It was rather more than midday, and the sun was at his hottest. 
In the room there was no sound except the occasional murmur of 
a wasp, or the sleepy buzz of a fly. From the yard outside came 
the clink of a pail and the creaking of the pump, and the drowsy 
confusion of distant vague voices. The atmosphere seemed so 
rare that I fancied I could hear Preston five miles away contra- 
dicting Porteous on some delicate point connected with the 
witenagemét, and Murphy in his depressed voice complaining of 
the intricacy of the mark system. 

Suddenly Mr. Menelaws, who seemed to have been working him- 
self up to some supreme inquisitorial point, took the pipe out of 
his mouth. 

“ By-the-way,” he said, “I found this on the grass after you 
had gone. It is yours, I presume?” 

He handed me from the painting-table a battered copy of ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ once (and for that matter, still) the property of my 
school library. 
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“ And the name inside is also yours, I presume? ” 

I acknowledged the book and the envelope that kept my place. 

“Tt is a name,” continued Mr. Menelaws, lifting his thin eye- 
brows and fixing me mournfully, “ once very familiar to me. Was 
your father ever an art student ?” 

I replied that my father had only relinquished the profession 
of artist on unexpectedly coming into a large fortune. 

Mr. Menelaws started and looked at me earnestly. “Do you 
know if he was at Martin’s in Fitzroy Square in 49?” 

I said I believed it must have been so, for in that year he won 
the silver medal at the Academy. 

“ And lodged in Howland Street, over a baker’s shop ?,” 

Yes, he had often pointed it out to me, and the little bakehouse 
at the back where he used to send his sketches when he wanted 
them quickly dried. 

“T was at one time,” said Mr. Menelaws, rising with a strange 
expression of feature and voice, “ his most intimate friend.” 

He went to the window and threw it open, apparently to knock 
the ashes out of his pipe, though he could have done it on the 
easel by his side. 

I followed his movements with considerable curiosity, though 
the announcement that he had been an intimate friend of my 
father’s did not touch me very deeply. I have met so many of 
them. I have met them in waiters and boatmen, actors and 
journalists, photographers and couriers, simple and noble; and 
the intimacy I have generally traced to the common source of a 
temporary loan, which in rare instances has been offered in repay- 
ment to me, his son. 

In the meantime, it was clear that Mr. Menelaws was suffering 
from something more than mere reminiscences of Howland Street 
and Fitzroy Square; for he did not offer to reseat himself, but 
folding his arms, leant by the window and seemed absorbed in 
perturbed and agitating thought. 

There was a long pause, broken at length by a heavy sigh and 
the sound of Mr. Menelaws talking dreamily to himself. 

“Tsee,” he murmured, “a long bare room, hung with plaster 
masks and casts of hands and grapes and feet. A skeleton grins 
in a narrow upright box; bread-crumbs and charcoal dust litter 
the floor, and the easels are pushed back against the wall among 
the busts and torsi of antiquity. It is the luncheon hour, and 
while some are eating buns fetched from the Museum Bun House 
and drinking milk, others are grouped round the red-baized 
throne watching the midday boxing-match. Your father, who 
is young and active, dances about on the throne, occasionally 
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approaching the edge to strike at his antagonist, who fights from 
the floor. He misses his distance and falls on his face! Enter 
Martin at the disturbance to ask if this is consistent with his 
traditions. ‘To your labours, gentlemen!’ he cries, and I set to 
work furiously to shade the ball.” 

Mr. Menelaws gave a low laugh. “It is all mixed up in my 
memory with a barrel organ outside playing ‘ Martha,’ and Alton 
singing the tenor air.” 

Then, as though recollecting himself, he turned to me and 
came forward. 

“T have some of your father’s sketches somewhere, I believe,” 
he said, and pulled towards us in the sunlight one of the bulging 
portfolios. Beyond that he did not offer to help, but sat watch- 
ing me closely as I untied the dusty black bows and opened the 
case. It was full of pencil drawings and prints with grimy edges, 
old-fashioned steel engravings of Spanish subjects, and mezzotints 
torn half across, lithographed views of the Lakes and Scotland, 
coloured costume plates of the inhabitants of the Swiss cantons, 
theatrical celebrities, and Lallet-dancers waving strips of tulle ; 
even a racehorse or two figured among them, whose trainer held 
his head, in a tall hat with broad straight brim, with distant 
views of a grand stand and a judge’s box. 

I turned them over, dingy and discoloured as they were, with 
amusement and interest, but among them all there was nothing 
that I could see of my father’s. 

IT looked up at Mr. Menelaws inquiringly. 

“They have not been touched for thirty years,” he said. “They 
are there, if anywhere. Look in the inner pocket.” 

In the inner pocket, wrapped in tissue paper, were a number of 
small drawings, and one a water-colour. From the names and 
notes written on the former, I gathered they had been made at 
the Old Bailey during the progress of a famous criminal trial ; 
the latter was taken out of my hand before I had time to examine 
it, and carried to the window. 

Again I saw that Mr. Menelaws was strangely agitated. 
Traces of a deep emotion were very visible when in a few 
moments he turned to me again and placed the square sheet of 
rough paper in my hands. 

“T had no notion that was here,” he said, with an effort to be 
calm. “It is your father’s.” And resuming his seat he pulled 
at his empty pipe. 

It was a sketch of part of a cathedral choir, with a pillar, a 
rush chair or two, and the broken corner of a bishop’s tomb. 
Hasty and vigorous, it bore, like all my father’s early work, signs 
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of a very marked talent, that one day (if he had had the stimulus 
of want) might have been matured into something almost great. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that if he had only been a little less 
certain. of being able to meet his daily household expenses, he 
would by this time have been numbered among those forty 
immortals whose tents and white umbrellas are pitched on the 
upper slopes and view-points of Parnassus. 

Mr. Menelaws was lying back in his chair and his eyes were 
closed. Outside, the pigeons cooed comfortingly and the tree 
beside the window rustled with a sound as though of distant 
waters. Ina few moments he looked up at me, and meeting my 
glance, smiled painfully. The contraction of the cheek forced some- 
thing from his eye that fell on the back of his large-veined hand. 

Was it a tear? Was it possible this vague and unsatisfactory 
man was going to cry ? 

Actually, something of the kind ; for his pipe fell, and heedless 
or forgetful of my presence, his hands went up to his face and he 
sobbed. 

I confess I felt confused, shocked, undecided. I neither knew 
what to think or todo. A child in trouble, or a man of my own 
age, I can very well understand, having some knowledge of the 
causes whence their grief usually springs; and with them the 
simple utterance, founded on complete sympathy, of “Oh, never 
mind him!” or “Qh, never mind her!” will do much towards 
consolation. But with those older than myself, from ignorance 
perhaps as to what it is that at their time of life can be found 
to touch them, I have always felt, and no doubt shall always 
feel, constrained and awkward. 

I did, therefore, what I judged best under the circumstances ; 
I sat still and waited. 

It seemed an eternity before Mr. Menelaws looked up, and 
pointed at the sketch I still held in my hand. 

“ That,” he said, “recalls the one love of my life.” Then, after 
a pause, with a pathetic gesture of helplessness, he added, “ I am 
one of those unfortunate men who love only once. The loss of 
her has been the reason of all this.” 

I felt inexpressibly pained and touched at the avowal, as, 
raising his hands and letting them fall into his lap, he sat there a 
failure confessed—a man who had missed his spring and knew it. 
His extravagance and posing had left him, fallen as it were with 
the Spanish hat that lay on the floor beside his chair; and for 
the first time I saw him as he was, a poor blinking, aspiring piece 
of humanity, whose talent had mouldered, fungus-grown, and 
whose mind was warped. 
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How many lives are there not like this, burning themselves out 
in lonely corners of the earth and moaning among the waste 
places! How many, like those meadow paths that start so fairly, 
and so abruptly end in trodden vague culs-de-sacs of grass, as 
though there the wayfarer had been without warning snatched 
into the under world! 

Mr. Menelaws leant forward and put his hand on my knee. 

“Don’t you wonder what it all means ?” he asked in a trembling 
tone. “Don’t you fancy I am pretending something ?” 

In answer, I could only put out my hand, which he took and 
pressed. And yet, I confess that, apart from the sympathy I 
was sincerely desirous of showing, I could not altogether reject 
the impression that there was still something here strained and 
unreal, still something too much of protestation. 

Mr. Menelaws’ hand dropped mine. “I will tell you about it,” 
he said. “ Perhaps you may learn something.” 

I settled myself in my chair, and prepared to listen. In the 
brief silence that followed, we heard a step approach the door, 
and the latch raised. Somehow the door caught, and did not 
yield to the pressure from without. Mr. Menelaws restrained me, 
by a gesture, from going to the assistance of the unknown person, 
and in the meantine, and until the steps died away, sat upright, 
the picture of a refined apprehension. 

Then he sank back with a heavy sigh of relief, and there was a 
long pause. 

“Thirty years ago,” at last he began, “we were together at 
Exeter, partly for holiday, and partly for work. We lodged in 
Lower Summerlands with a deaf old landlady, whose husband was 
checktaker at the theatre, and were as unaffectedly merry as 
youth and health and carelessness could make us. We sketched, 
and walked, and boated, and spent our evenings in the theatre at 
half price, to see the last act of the melodrama, and the farce ; 
and, frequenting the theatrical house of call afterwards, soon 
formed an acquaintance with several of the company. Life 
seemed fullest of pleasure when we gave two or three of them a 
tripe supper, and entertained the rest at a picnic at Salmonpool. 
They were honest, hard-working people, whose faults were just 
those of the rest of the world, neither more nor less; and as ;we 
treated them with the respect we showed to others, they received 
us well, and always did their best to amuse and interest us. I 
can see them now as we used to join them in their lodgings at 
tea-time, pleasantly gathered in a close little room looking on 
the London road, grouped round the piano, laughing, smoking, 
chorus-singing. Pretty Miss Langley plays, and Burton, the 
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leading man, chaunts in his heavy voice, while on the sofa Miss 
Marley and Stockton carry on the flirtation that has long lost its 
first bloom. It is thirty years ago, yet I can see the ornaments 
upon the mantelpiece, and the German prints in their order 
round the walls; thirty years ago, yet I can hear Parsons draw 
attention to the shakiness of his hand, and declare his belief that 
it is one of the early symptoms of the cholera, though we all 
knew it to be whiskey.” 

He was talking simply and naturally; he no longer stared, 
frowned, or gesticulated. Like Don Quixote, he seemed to have 
his sane side, with which all could sympathise. 

“We had been in Exeter a fortnight, and the time drew near 
for our return. Before we left, however, we determined to add 
to our work a sketch of part of the interior of the cathedral; and 
there, after obtaining permission, we used to sit in the early 
morning, and paint before service began. How fresh and cool in 
that pregnant silence! how pure and restful the senses as we 
worked beneath the glowing windows, and beside the monuments : 
the young soldier’s, fever-stricken at Malta, or killed in India ;, 
the townsman’s record of years of devoted citizenship and simple’ 
well-doing ; the churchman’s plain tablet, for siaty years rector of 
the parish of St. Luke's. 

“We were there one morning later than usual, when the few 
who attended morning service began to come in and tuke their 
seats, and we hurriedly packed up our boxes and easels to go. I 
turned before we left, to take a last look at the screen, intending 
to work on it at home, when sitting by the pillar, absorbed in 
prayer, I saw a young girl. Her head was bent over her folded 
hands, and her eyes were closed. In her attitude there was 
something so simple, so devoted, that I felt as though a saint had 
descended from one of the painted windows and were kneeling 
before me. My heart began to beat with a strange sense of 
longing and excitement. 

“*Qook!’ I whispered, as the bell rang out its last sharp tones, 
‘ Beatrice at prayer.’ 

“«Take care, young Dante,’ he smiled in answer. ‘Come home 
to breakfast.’ 

“T told him he might go, but I would stay ; and so, with a 
laugh and a warning, he left me. Before the service was over, 
indeed before it had well begun, I was conscious of a strange 
troubled sensation, half pleasure, half pain, wholly tinged with 
anxiety and self-distrust. I was disturbed and elevated, as though 
my spirit, roused by this new presence, were beating its wings for 
flight, like a bird chained by the foot, On a sudden, a voice from 
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somewhere called to me in penetrating accents. Love! it 
whispered, as the murmur of prayer arose from the choir, and I 
knew that at last the passion had touched me of which I had 
heard so much and experienced nothing. I sat in my corner, 
watching the ardent yet pure profile, and listening to the sweet 
voice as she joined in the responses, and, when the short service 
was ended, I followed her slender and graceful figure down the 
long aisle, and saw her disappear across the close. From that hour 
I was different, from that hour I felt that at last I was beginning 
to live. In the chamber of my mind, so long darkened by 
solitude and melancholy, the sun came streaming, and the spring 
wind playing touched olian harps whose melodies were strange 
to me. 

“Each morning found me waiting for the moment when the 
light footstep passed me, and the brilliant dark eyes, after one shy 
glance in my direction, were bent upon the book. For that 
glance I waited as the famished man for food; little though it 
might be, it was some recognition of my presence, some faint 
acknowledgment, and thrilled me, as I met it, with an exquisite 
bliss. It sent my thoughts afield to a possible day when she and 
I might be together; to a long low house fronting the cathedral 
close and the aged elms, round whose bosoms and swells of foliage 
the rooks circling warned us with their solemn cry that another 
day of happiness had sped, another step towards the eternal 
silence had been taken. It was a dream, I know,” sighed Mr. 
Menelaws, “and in that dream I daresay I was happier than I 
ever could have been in the reality.” 

What an unlooked-for pleading of the so-called illusions of life, 
I pondered, and that from one who by his own confession had never 
experienced them! What a supreme exercise of the trite 
philosophy of the fox who saw in the objects fate had put out of 
his reach an unfitness that almost cured the disappointment of 
not attaining them ! 

“SoI sat and gazed,” continued Mr. Menelaws, “content to 
know that she was there, while the time for my return drew 
closer; and so I might have sat till now, had not at last my 
desperation prompted me toa plan on the success of which I 
determined to venture everything. 

“The chair she always occupied was next a pillar outside the 
choir beyond the tomb of one of the earliest Norman bishops, 
where on Sundays sat a school of tradesmen’s sons. On the 
pillar next the screen some mischievous young scholar in the 
leisure of his devotions had scraped a hole, large enough to 
contain his almanack of the term, marked off from week to week, 
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and a small stock of gelatine jujubes. I had noticed it when we 
first went there to sketch, and putting in my finger to discover 
the depth discovered the store; in doing which I must have 
disturbed something, or perhaps the culprit had been detected, for 
after the next Sunday jujubes and almanack were gone. Here I 
designed to place a letter, in the hopes that she might see it; 
and when it was written—foolish perhaps, but at any rate from the 
heart—before the bell began I put it there, just showing from the 
outside; and with a piece of charcoal drew beside it on the stone 
a dove in flight to attract her notice. That morning I left before 
she came. I could not bear to wait, and spent the day with one 
of the company in walking over to Dawlish, where we dined, and 
drove home again by six o’clock. Next day, after service was 
over and the cathedral empty, I stole to the spot to see if there 
were any answer. Deep in the niche I found a paper, not 
mine ; I crushed it in my hand, and hurried across to the castle 
grounds to read it. There was silence there below the ruined 
keep, silence except for the birds singing among the tiny 
leaves of spring. 

“¢ What can I say in answer ?’ the crumpled paper ran. ‘ What 
reply can I make to such a declaration froma stranger? Find 
some proper means of making my acquaintance, and in the mean- 
time pray send me no more notes. I write this that you may not 
be unhappy.’ 

“It happened that one of the ladies of the company had an 
admirer in an old half-pay colonel, whose pleasure was to send 
her round sweets on the Friday fashionable nights, and sit in the 
greenroom, laughing silently, to watch her eat them. He had 
lived in Exeter for the last twenty years and knew everybody, 
and to him I determined to apply for an introduction. He was 
perfectly friendly, having taken rather a fancy to me, and agreed 
at once; and a few days later, after permission obtained, took me 
one afternoon up to the house in the crescent above the town, 
looking over to Exmouth and the sea. Oh, the happy hours 
that I spent there! Oh, the delicious evenings of that one 
spring! Into that single week is concentrated all of my life that I 
can bear to look back upon, the only green space in an arid plain of 
rock and sand. In front, there was a grass-plat worn bare by the 
children’s cricket and rounders, and beyond it a plantation of 
evergreen oaks bounded by a low stone wall. There we used to 
sit and talk, or swing the children, and there I soon found means 
to tell her something of what was in my heart. She listened to 
me, smiling, and pressed my hand; she owned her heart was 
touched and that she loved me. I felt the long sad days of 
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lonely journeying were over, and that to the strains of celestial 
music I was entering % 

“ Andrew!” cried a shrill voice from the yard. ‘“ Andrew!” 

Mr. Menelaws stopped short with a distressed expression, and 
on the cry bring repeated rather more imperiously, rose and 
opened the door. 

“ Here, my love,” he said mildly—“ here I am, in the studio 
with a friend.” 

He went outside in obedience to a further summons, and, after 
bearing the brunt of a few brief reproachful sentences, returned 
with a lady of extraordinary pink and white complexion, who was 
disdainfully holding up the skirts of a tawdry silk dress, and 
whom he introduced as his wife. 

There was something so incongruous in the apparition of this 
raddled old piece of sprightliness breaking in on our sympathetic 
talk, that 1 felt, as I bowed, a strong inclination to laugh. Her 
appearance suggested a vulgar resemblance to the Empress 
Eugenie of five and twenty years ago, as though she had taken a 
bad drawing and done her best to reproduce it. Her eyes were 
artificially darkened and her cheek was artificially heightened, and 
on her neck, for even at that early hour her dress was cut low, 
reposed two curls, fastened in some mysterious fashion behind her 
ears. In a word, she looked like a café chantant copy of the above 
named august lady in the meridian of her charms, and I almost 
expected to see her produce the tricolour flag, and hear her begin 
a pathetic ballad, illustrative of her love for France and the 
Prince Imperial. . 

When our eyes met I instinctively felt that all private conver- 
sation was over for the day, and that all my attentions must be 
concentrated now on her and her alone. I was carried off into 
the house and given cider to drink; I was shown the pictures 
and the sketches, and treated to a Spanish ballad, and the first 
steps of a Spanish dance, while Mr. Menelaws looked on with a 
painful smile; and I was dismissed without any reference from 
the lady to a future visit, though Mr. Menelaws expressed a faint 
and unauthorised hope that I would some day come up again and 
see more of his work. 

The next day I went over to Torquay to the regatta ball, and a 
week of tennis tournament, and after that a cricket match, and 
after that an otter hunt, all natural subdivisions of a reading- 
party programme ; and so it was not till ten days later that 1 
was free once more to skirt the edge of the moor and visit Cintra. 

I found the house closed and the master and mistress away ; 


the pigeons rose like departing spirits as I entered the yard, and 
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flew over my head. A dissolute-looking woman in charge, who 
seemed to be under the influence of some other stimulant than 
the freshness of the air, informed me they had gone abroad, but 
she couldn’t at present say where. 

Thus, I might never have heard the end of Mr. Menelaws’ story, 
which, in spite of the excess of feeling displayed, had somewhat 
touched me, had it not chanced that later, Preston and I went over 
to spend the afternoon and dine at a neighbouring hospitable house, 
where some one in my hearing remarked that the mad artist at 
Cintra was going to sell his house, and for economy’s sake live 
henceforth in Brittany. 

In one of my letters to my father I mentioned my meeting and 


interview with Mr. Menelaws, and a week later received the 
following reply : 


“ ,.. Tremember Menelaws, of course ; a thin vague sort of man 
with a high nose and an affected manner. I don’t think this life 
was quite good enough for him; he always gave me the impres- 
sion of having come to pay us a state visit for a few days from 
another planet, just to do us good, and observe our strange customs. 
He and I were, somehow, never very friendly, though we never 
actually disagreed ; I was constantly on the look-out for something 
really to like in him, and yet never managed to grasp it. My 
belief now is he couldn’t afford to be intimate with any one, they 
would so soon have discovered how much about him was unreal. 
There are people like that, you know, who get a reputation 
merely by standing apart and affecting to despise the trifles of 
life, whereas they are really burning to take part in and enjoy 
them. Ordinary people are so entirely destitute of penetration, 
that as a rule they imagine these solitary figures to be above the 
mark, when in fact they are considerably below it. 

“‘Menelaws’ pose was very simple and very effective; it was one 
of entire segregation. He was a humbug, of course, though I 
didn’t guess it at the time; it is my later experience that has 
taught me that, when men and women stand apart from our 
little harmonious gatherings, it is generally done as an incentive 
to the other sex to follow them. Don’t let him, however, or others 
of the kind, impose upon you ; approach them naturally and they 
fall to pieces. He was at one time desperately in love with your 
mother, as who was not? There was, I believe, a sort of engage- 
ment between them, and I daresay he never forgave me for being 
so fortunate as to be preferred. At any rate, I can’t remember 
that, after we were at Exeter together, somewhere about the year 
of the Great Exhibition, we ever met again. I know I stayed on 
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without him for some little time, until my marriage there at 
the end of the year, 1 fancy. But positively I forget, it’s so long 
ago. If you see him before you leave, give him my compliments, 
and let me know how he takes them. I vaguely remember 
hearing he went to Spain, and became teacher of drawing to the 
Queen, or the Cortes, or the Junta, or something of that kind, and, 
after pulling one of the royal children out of the sea at a watering 
place on the Bay of Biscay, received a pension as a reward. 
Then he was reported to have married a circus-rider, a lady who 
won his heart by the facility with which she changed her dress 
while going at full-speed. What a domestic recommendation ! 
Jack Summers, who was at Martin’s with me before he succeeded 
his father, saw her at Seville, and told me she was very coquettish 
and had very thick legs. Menelaws was wilfully eccentric, which 
merely meant he was weak; eccentric men are like birds with 
only one serviceable wing, who fly crooked and think it shows 
genius. Most of my eccentric contemporaries are dead ; Menelaws 
is one of the few exceptions, and by your account scarcely seems 
alive. 

“ But, after all, it is disagreeable of me to laugh at him, for in 
spite of his absurdities, there was something refined and almost 
lofty about him; and though his actions were often ridiculous 
enough, yet there was nearly always in them a delicacy and 
sweetness of intention to which he was never quite strong enough 
to give actual expression, or which perhaps in this rough climate 
would hardly bear expression. The secret of his failure is that 
he had no continuity of thought or application, and was always 
waiting for inspiration instead of searching after and deserving 
it. He was, in short, all anxiety to build a tower to withstand 
the wind and rain of centuries, yet never had patience to spend 
the necessary time and trouble on the foundation. Your mother 
blushes over him even now, and declares she treated him very 
badly. I can’t for the life of me see how! She fancied she 
cared for him, and then discovered there was really nothing in 
him to care about. You can’t love a merely graven image, you 
know; you must have flesh and blood. They would have been 
perfectly miserable together. Now I, on the contrary, have made 
her perfectly happy ; at least she always says so, and what she says 
I firmly believe. ‘There goes the breakfast bell. Good-bye.” 
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George Herbert. 


In these days of restlessness and doubt, of the strivings of man 
with man, and class with class, it is with a feeling of relicf that 
we contemplate the peaceful record of one, who, after tasting in 
no small degree the sweets of fame, and the pleasures of court 
life, turned his back on them, and made the story of his country 
parson’s work a pattern for all posterity. 

George Herbert was born on the 3rd April, 1593, near Mont- 
gomery, of a noble family which traced its descent back to 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, in the time of Edward IV. He was 
the fifth of eigkt children, only the eldest of whom has left any 
work of importance. His brother, afterwards Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, was the author of a well-known controversial treatise, 
‘De Veritate prout distinguitur a Revelatione,’ which procured 
him some amount of fame. George was only four years of age at 
his father’s death ; an event which probably affected his future 
career in no small measure, leaving him as it did, under the sole 
influence of his mother, one of the best and truest women of her 
day. Lady Herbert, we may remark in passing, found the means 
of being a true friend and helper to Donne, and it seems not 
unreasonable that this intimacy may have had its effect on her 
son’s later writings. 

At the age of twelve, George Herbert was sent to Westminster 
School, where he remained three years ; and, as scholarship went 
in these days, seems to have made good progress. He then 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, under the mastership of 
Dr. Nevil, Dean of Canterbury ; and it is during the first year of 
his residence that his attention appears to have turned towards 
poetry: the first fruits being, characteristically enough, the 
sonnet addressed to his mother: “ My God, where is that ancient 
heat toward Thee?” At this period he seems to have been 
extremely studious and reserved, mingling but little with his 
companions in age, and allowing himself, with that discipline and 
self-control which his later life displayed to such a remarkable 
extent, no other relaxation than music; an affection for which 
remained with him, literally till his death-bed. At the same time 
it is curious to remark that his pride of family and love of fine 
clothing are already noti cable—inclinations which would seem 
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altogether inconsistent with what we know to have been the true 
spirit of the man. In 1615 he took his degree of Master of Arts; 
and four years later was elected Orator for the University, an 
appointment which he continued to hold till 1627. This post, 
although not lucrative, seems to have been one quite in accordance 
with his liking ; in one of his letters he says : 


“The Orator'’s place is the finest in the University, though not the 
gainfulest: yet that will be about £30 per annum, but the commodiousness 
is beyond the revenue, for the Orator writes all the University letters, 
makes all the orations, be it to king, prince, or whatever comes to the 
University. To requite these pains, he takes place next the Doctors, is 
at all their assemblies and meetings, and sits above the Proctors; is 
regent or non-regent at his pleasure, and suchlike gaynesses which will 
please a young man well.” 


One of these opportunities served him well, for on the occasion 
of James I. presenting his ‘ Basilicon Doron’ to the University, 
Herbert, as Orator, so pleased the King with his Latin letter of 
thanks as to be taken under the Royal patronage. Shortly 
afterwards, the publication of ‘Angli Muse Responsaria,’ a 
vigorous defence of the English Church against an attack by 
Andrew Melville, greatly increased both his general reputation 
and his favour at Court. About this time, also, we find him 
taking to himself such friends as Izaak Walton, his biographer, 
Donne, and Lord Bacon, the latter of whom dedicated to him a 
translation ef the Psalms. Meanwhile, Herbert did not himself 
neglect any means of assisting this tide of prosperity. He 
devoted himself to the study of modern languages, and soon 
mastered Spanish, Italian, and French. His Royal patron be- 
stowed on him a sinecure of £120 a year, and he found it to his 
interest to attach himself almost permanently to the Cout, 
leaving his University duties to take care of themselves. Soon, 
however, his constitutional delicacy began to tell on him; and 
the deaths of two of his patrons, the Duke of Richmond and the 
Marquis of Hamilton, followed very shortly by that of James 
himself, seem to have produced an entire and lasting change in 
his manner of thought. He retired from public life for a time, 
to return to it as a minister of the Church. In July, 1626, he 
was appointed prebendary of Layton Ecclesia, in Huntingdon, 
and from this date his new life begins. 

It seemed as though his frame would be too feeble for the hard 
work and constant self-denial he laid out for himself. His 
health only permitted him to remain about a twelvemonth in 
his new position; but that was long enough for him to find 
means of restoring and renovating his arish church. Then, 
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after a severe illness, followed by a period of careful dieting and 
repose, he was inducted into the parsonage of Bemerton, near 
Salisbury (1630), the scene of his last years and death. Here, as 
before,-he began his work by a restoration of the church; and 
having laid down for himself a course of duty as rigid, if not as 
ascetic, as that of the monks of old, proceeded to follow it out 
consistently, and make it, in the fullest sense of the words, a 
part of his life. The subjects of his sermons were not chosen 
haphazard, or day by day ; they formed part of a clearly-defined 
and well-organized scheme for the explanation of the full relation 
of Church to People. His congregation was regularly catechized 
—his household led to set the example of daily prayer. He 
obtained by his gentleness and courtesy a wonderful place in the 
affections of his poorer parishioners ; so much so that we hear 
the countrymen pausing in their work for a moment as his 
church bell rang ; realizing, for once, in England, that beautiful 
custom which still obtains elsewhere, of offering up a moment’s 
prayer, or at least, silence, with the chime of the Angelus or the 
ery of the Muezzin. None felt reserve or embarrassment in 
laying their affairs before him for sympathy and advice; and 
many tales are told of the practical manner in which both were 
freely given. It was at Bemerton, moreover, that most of his 
poems were written ; and there that he found time to indulge in 
that passion for music which undoubtedly produced many of 
them—himself playing the lute and viol, and spending many an 
hour in the dim aisles of Salisbury Cathedral shaping his own 
sweet thoughts while— 


“The majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold.” 


So passed three years. Years of wondrous peace of mind, but 
great suffering of body. His unceasing toil helped forward too 
rapidly the consumption which was already far advanced ; and the 
struggle between spirit and flesh became sharper and sharper. 
The end was not long in coming. Soon he found himself unable 
to continue his daily services; and soon after this he lay upon 
his last bed. Yet even then his strength of mind did not fail 
him; we are told of him lying there weak and worn, but “ with 
majesty and humility so reconciled in his look and behaviour as 
begot a reverence for his person.” Shortly before his death he 
managed to tune one of his instruments, and sang. 

“The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string, 


Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
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On Sunday Heaven’s gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope.” 


In a few days the fight was finished, and with this closing scene 
of supreme happiness and resignation the world lost one of its 
best men. 

George Herbert’s poems present a curious, but extremely 
interesting and pleasing, study. Living at the time he did, it 
was natural that he, whose earlier life was that of a literary man 
of fashion, should become ingrained with the artificiality of the 
age in literary style. Being the man he was, it was equally 
natural that this artificiality should serve him only as a tool, and 
that his pureness and sincerity of thought should in no way be 
cramped or hindered by it. The later Kuphuism was just then at 
its height, or only just beginning to decay. Donne, the most 
inveterate of what Johnson calls the “‘ metaphysicians,” was the 
intimate friend of Herbert and his mother; and, as I have 
already pointed out, his influence could scarcely fail to make 
itself felt. With Donne, indeed, it seems an impossibility to say 
a plain thing in a plain manner, as for instance— 


“Here lies a she-sun and a he-moon here, 
She gives the best light to his sphere, 
Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe.” 


Johnson sums up the merits and demerits of this school in what 
is perhaps the best criticism of it we have; says he :— 


“In perusing the works of this race of authors, the mind is exercised 
either by recollection or enquiry; something already learned is to be 
retrieved, or something new is to be examined. If their greatness seldom 
elevates, their acuteness often surprises; if the imagination is not always 
gratified, at least the powers of reflection and comparison are employed ; 
and in the mass of materials which ingenious absurdity has thrown 
together, genuine wit and useful knowledge may be sometimes found 
buried perhaps in grossness of expression, but useful to those who know 
their value; and such as when they are expanded to perspicuity, and 
polished to elegance, may give lustre to works which have more propriety 
though less copiousness of sentiment.” 


Herbert is never free from this over-refinement of thought or 
fancy ; but in his hands the metaphor rarely becomes absurd, and 
never gross. He is, nevertheless, frequently obscure ; and in some 
cases, his point is so hidden that it becomes quite lost among the 
imagery he employs, nominally to adorn it; for example in his 
fable “ Humility”; or, “ The Quiddity.” 
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“ My God, a verse is not a crown; 

No point of honour or gay suit, 

Nor hawk, or banquet, or renown, 
Nor a good sword, nor yet a lute.” 


It cannot vault, or dance, or play;. 
It never was in France or Spain; 
Nor can it entertain the day 
With a great stable or domain. 


It is no office, art, or news; 

Nor the Exchange, or Busy Hall: 
But it is that, which while I use, 

I am with thee, and Most take all.” 


And again, where the straining after a pun seems almost gro- 
tesque. 


“Jesu is in my heart, His sacred name 
Is deeply carvéd there: but th’ other week 
A great affliction broke my little frame, 
Even all to pieces: which I went to seek: 


And first I found the corner which is J, 

After, where E §S, and next where U was graved. 
When I had got these parcels instantly 

I sat me down to spell them, and perceived 
That to my broken heart he was I ease you,” 

And to my whole is JEsv.” 


On the other hand, the exquisitely beautiful poem “ Peace,” 
which is too well known to need quotation, is as perfect in melody 
and consistent in metaphor, as anything of the kind in the 
language Read also those oddly styled ‘verses “The Pulley” :— 


“When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by; 
Let us (said He) pour on him all we can: 
Let the world’s riches, which disperséd lie, 
Contract into a span. 


So strength first made a way; 
Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasure : 

When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said He) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 
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Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness : 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


These have nothing of the grandeur of Milton; but neither 
have they any of the paltry plays upon words of which Donne’s 
poems are full, nor any of the quaint absurdity of Francis 
Quarles. The quiet, restful, beautiful sadness of an autumn 
evening is theirs—quiet and still with the sunset already gilding 
tree-top and cottage roof. Such is the spirit of many others, and 
those the best known and loved of his poems. 


“Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet Rose, whose hue angry and brave 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

* * * * * * 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 


We find few evidences of a combative disposition. He might, 
by some, almost be considered weak, but not I think with justice. 
His strength is the strength of one who sits still—steadfast and 
calm in the certainty of his faith. Only here and there does he 
raise his voice against others with a force that clearly shows his 
patience to be of choice and not of necessity ; one instance i 
worth quoting. 


“Who says that fictions only and false hair, 
Become a verse? Is there in truth no beauty? 
Is all good structure in a winding stair? 

May no lines pass, except they do their daty 
Not to a true, but painted chair? 


Is it not verse, except enchanted groves 

And sudden arbours shadow coarse-spun lines ? 

Must purling streams refresh a lover’s loves? 

Must all be veil’d, while he that reads, divines, 
Catching the sense at two removes? 


Shepherds are honest people; let them sing; 

Riddle who list, for me, and pull for Prime; 

I envy no man’s nightingale or spring; 

Nor let them punish me with loss of rhyme 
Who plainly say, My God, my King.” 
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In this, and one or.two other places he displays a quite unex- 
pected power of satire; but such indications are few and far be- 
tween. A remarkable work, however, the “Church Porch,” is full 
of good, practical, sound advice. It contains a complete scheme of 
life ; not so concise as the famous lay sermon with which Laertes 
was sent out into the world: but one just as much to the point and 
displaying no little wit and shrewdness in the construction, as 
well as a high and pure standard of morality. Herbert knew the 
world, and did not hesitate to use his knowledge to the best 
advantage. Some lines almost read like Shakespeare. 


“ Art thou a Magistrate? then be severe; 
If studious, copy fair what time hath blurr’d; 
Redeem truth from his jaws; if Soldier, 
Chase brave employments with a naked sword 
Throughout the world. Fool not; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life, or grave. 
~ * * oa * 
What skills it, if a bag of stones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee? Raise thy head 
Take stars for money; stars not to be told 
By any art, yet to be purchaséd. 
None is so wasteful as the scraping dame: 
She loseth three for one: her soul, rest, fame. 


By no means run in debt: take thine own measure. 
Who cannot live on twenty pounds a year, 
Cannot on forty; he’s a man of pleasure, 
A kind of thing that’s for itself too dear, 
The curious unthrift makes his clothes too wide, 
And spares himself, but would his tailor chide. 
* * 2 * * 
Laugh not too much: the witty man laughs least, 
For wit is news only to ignorance. 
* * * os % 


Then, again, for a complete change we find a dainty lyric which 
would seem rather to belong to Herrick or Waller; as if written 
for some fair court lady, yet with the never absent moral of 
Herbert turning the pretty fancy to his own high purpose. 


“TI made a posie, while the day ran by: 
Here will I smell my remnant out and tie 
My life within this band. 


But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither’d in my hand. 

* * * * * 
Farewell], dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 

And after death for cures. 
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I follow straight without complaints or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours. 


It seems strange that although there is no doubt that most of 
Herbert’s shorter lyrics were written to be sung by himself or 
others to music, there should remain no trace of them in the 
several collections of hymns in use by the Church of England at 
the present time. Perhaps they are not quite in accordance 
with modern ideas as to language; and the ever-changing metre 
certainly would present considerable difficulty to composers. At 
the same time it must be remembered that among Keble’s many 
sacred songs which are not open to these objections, very few 
indeed are commonly made use of. The fact is, that the literary 
value of many of our hymns, as has been recently pointed out in 
a contemporary, is very small; and the modern method of song- 
writing, by almost meaningless formulas of pleasant-sounding 
words, has had no slight influence on the favourite hymns of the 
period. Good choir-music is now the great object of ambition in 
most churches, and the old-fashioned hymns of Herbert, Cowper, 
Montgomery, or even Keble, do not for the most part accord with 
the elaborate tunes which are so much in vogue. However this 
may be, it will never detract from the popularity of Herbert’s 
writings. Purity of thought, sweetness of tone, and entire self- 
abnegation will always, let us hope, find admirers if not disciples ; 
and although there are few cases in which the world has done 
perfect justice to one of its singers, it would seem to have made 
an exception for him, inasmuch as there has yet been found no 
one to cast a stone against the humble poet and parson who 
prayed :— 

“ All things are busy: only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 


Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these. 


I am no link of thy great chain, 

But all my company is a weed. 

Lord, place me in Thy consort, give one strain 
To my poor reed.” 
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By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


AUTHOR OF ‘GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. CupiD,’ ‘ ALAS,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I, 


Tue portals of that as unhandsome as highly-frequented place of 
worship, Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea, have just let loose the 
customary crowd of well-fed, well-to-do, attendants on the 11.30 
Sunday service. Their ears, and let us hope their hearts too, have 
been receiving the unsparing rebukes, and virile admonishments, 
weekly administered to them by the incumbent. It is doubtful 
whether the spirit of all the encomiums lavished on him by his 
furred and feathered flock as they stream home to their excellent 
luncheons this sharp-breathed Lenten Sunday, would please 
him. 

“He was finer than ever to-day!” says a mother to her 
daughter, in that tone of esthetic relish that might have applauded 
the manner in which a popular actor has given a famous point; 
or a favourite soprano taken a high note; “I think it is the best 
series we have ever had ; it outdoes the Beatitudes last year.” 

“T like the Beatitudes best still,” replies the daughter, “ but” 
—enthusiastically—“ he certainly is Al. I tried to catch your 
eye when he made that unmistakable allusion to baccarat. I 
wonder how Lord felt! It is so annoying that we sit 
behind him, and so could not see his face. I noticed that he 
bent his head quite low down.” 

“T expect a good many people have come out not feeling very 
comfortable,” replies the parent, with a complacency which shews 
that she has no apprehension of belonging to that distempered 
band; and in the same spirit of confident superiority which 
dictated Totty Poyser’s speech about her brother. ‘“ Dey naughty 
naughty boys! me dood.” 

“Mrs. Bligh has gone out of mourning!” cries the girl, with 
that admirably abrupt change of idea for which the female mind 
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has a special aptitude ; and indicating a middle-sized woman, who 
is lightly and alone walking homewards ahead of them. ‘I knew 
what it meant when she broke out into an eruption of Parma 
violets on Septuagesima Sunday.” 

“She has something yellow about her, has not she? Dear me, 
how bad my eyes are ?” 

“She has planted a mimosa bush in her bonnet: she is deter- 
mined that there shall be no mistake about her being out of 
mourning. I fancy ”—uncharitably—“ that inside she has been 
out of mourning some time.” 

“Poor woman, one cannot blame her! It would have been 
rank hypocrisy in her to have pretended it was anything but a 
happy release; and I hear that, in spite of her mimosa, she has a 
perfect horror of a second venture. Ah, Mr. Blank (to a beauti- 
fully-clad young gentleman, who now joins them), “I hope you 
took the baccarat to heart. We were just talking of Mrs. Bligh, 
I was saying that I hear she has a perfect horror of a second 
marriage.” 

The young man, in answer, gives a “h’m!” half facetious, and 
wholly dubious; and both ladies laugh. 

“That is what no man could ever be induced to believe about 
any widow!” one of them says, and then they all turn a corner, 
and disappear. 

Meanwhile the unwitting person whose name has been thus 
bandied about walks on, with that light step, which means in her 
case less youth, though she is young, than a strong, if temporary, 
cheerfulness, which seems to be blowing her softly along her home- 
ward road, like a pleasant light breeze. It blows her into the door 
of a little clean house in Tite Street (obviously she is not rich, since 
she lives in Tite Street), up a narrow staircase, which yet with 
its white paint and its matting dado, is not without its claim to 
elegance; and into an exceedingly unpretentious, yet palm-y and 
daffodill-y drawing-room, where her three dogs—a woman with so 
many dogs must needs be childless—receive her, each after their 
manner. Sall, with characteristic blundering stupidity, mistakes 
her for a burglar, and rushes barking at her; Tory, too comfortable 
to stir out of her fireside basket, sleepily waves a civil but not 
enthusiastic tail ; while poor little Twankle wreathes his silly hairy 
face in joyous simpers, to express his rapture at welcoming her 
back from the perils of morning service. She answers each one 
suitably, but not, as they all feel, quite so whole-heartedly as usual, 
and pushing them gently aside, walks over to the fireplace, and 
looks at herself in the neo-Adams glass over the chimney-piece. 
As she does so, she smiles. There are happy women who possess 
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faces at whose reflection one would think they must needs always 
smile. But Mrs. Bligh is not one of these; a fact of which no one 
is better aware than she. And yet presently as she looks, her 
smile grows into a laugh, and she says out loud, as people who 
live alone gain a habit of doing, “Iam looking so nice, almost 
handsome. Like Miss Squeers.” 

The dogs are so surprised at her lonely mirth, that she laughs 
again; and, in the excess of her good spirits, catches up Tory in 
her arms, and makes her also look at herself in the mirror. But 
Tory has no personal vanity; and turns away her fawn-coloured 
head, bored, and yawning. With a kiss Mrs. Bligh sets down the 
pretty Sybarite, who presently forming with the other two a 
little dismal row, sends reproachful yaps through the uprights 
of the balcony down after her mistress’s figure, as with a step 
even cheerfuller than that which had brought it home from 
church, it lessens along the sunshiny street. Mrs. Bligh’s enter- 
tainer lives in May Fair; so she has plenty of time to get up an 
appetite during her long walk, by her Chelsea’s squalid King’s 
Road, and by dull Eaton Square, up correct Grosvenor Place, and 
through the Park, where the crocuses, strewn so prettily broad- 
cast, are beginning to push their March fires between the grass 
blades. Her calculations of her own speed must be a little out, 
as she finds her hostess alone in her drawing-room. 

“How springy you look!” her friend says, with a glance at 
the “mimosa bush,” after all a very modest little shrub, in her 
bonnet; ‘‘and what a colour you have got?” 

“Ts that a euphemistic way of telling me my nose is red?” 
replies the guest, laughing; yet gladdened by the flattering tone, 
as only a bright-witted plain woman, whose mind gets a great 
many more compliments than her body, can be. 

“Oh, no, it is not at all red; at least, nothing to speak of,” 
rejoins the lady of the house, absently; being, indeed, much more 
occupied by the thoughts of her approaching luncheon party, 
than by care for the state of her friend’s complexion. “I am so 
glad you are here so early, as I shall have time to tell you who is 
coming ; they are all men—you will not mind that ?—but I am 
afraid I have not got any special friend of yours. 

“My men-friends might be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand, with a good many fingers to spare,” replies Mrs. Bligh, 
gravely. “So that is not very surprising.” 

“Well, there is Mr. Stanley, who is our First Secretary of 
Legation at Petersburgh. I believe he has some awful stories 
about the famine in Russia.” 

“T hope he will not tell them at luncheon !” 
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“Then there is Mr. Blank, the Theosophist. He wants to 
become a Mahatma; so he has lived upon slops for fifteen years.” 

“ Will that make him a Mahatma?” 

“Oh, he thinks it will help him to get up to a higher level, or 
some such rubbish ! ” 

“ Yes?” 


“Well, then there is the coming impressionist painter, Mr. 
Stannay ; you remember that portrait by him of Mrs. Glanville 
Thomas in the New Gallery last year. He painted her in a 
strong north light, as he always does, and made such an object of 
her that she wanted her husband to prosecute him for libel.” 

“Yes?” 

“Then there is the author of that Ibsenish play, which was 
acted only once, because the Lord Chamberlain stopped it after 
the first performance; so provoking, just as I had taken tickets. 
It is in the house, but I have never had time to look at it.” 

“ What have I done to be included in so illustrious a band?” 
asks the visitor, half ironically, and yet half seriously too; “but 
I suppose in the most recherché feast there must be bread and 
potatoes. I am your bread and potatoes.” 

“T may have Wyndham,” pursues the hostess, still too pre- 
occupied to pay much heed to her companion’s interpolations ; 
“he asked me to let him leave it open; he is perfectly worn out. 
They have been rehearsing their new piece till three every 
morning ; fancy that! but he said he would come if he possibly 
could!” 

“ At every fresh celebrity you mention, I feel more and more 
inclined to crawl among the legs of the piano,” says Mrs. Bligh, 
still with that mixture of irony and serious meaning; “how will 
you account forme? You will be as put to in explaining me as 
Mrs. Blanco White was the other day in the case of the solitary 
obscurity who had crept into one of her ‘lion’ parties, and whom 
she had to introduce as ‘Mr. Smith, who—who—whose uncle was 
so fearfully mangled in the Tay Bridge disaster.’ ” 

‘** Then there is Robert Coke, the sculptor, of course you know 
who I mean.” 

Mrs. Bligh has been all along expecting this name; so she 
hopes that she shows no particular emotion now that it has been 
pronounced, 

“Sir Robert, he is now,” pursues the hostess, “only I always 
forget to call him so. You know he was K.C.B.’d the other day.” 

“Not K.C.B.’d,” corrects Mrs. Bligh quickly, the next instant 


regretting that she has done so. “The Queen made him a 
Baronet.” 
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“ A Baronet—yes to be sure, so she did. I suppose you saw 
it in the papers ?” 

It is a careless question which does not trouble itself about an 
answer, and the woman to whom it is addressed would much rather 
not give one, and yet with a diseased honesty she thinks it ne- 
cessary to reply. 

“No I did not, he told me of it himself.” 

“You know him?—’” cries the other, with an air of extreme 
surprise tinged with regret; “if I had known that I would have 
put you near him.” 

Mrs. Bligh is conscious of a dry inward amusement, coupled with 
the undoubted disappointment, which she receives from the 
implication that her place at luncheon is not to be in the great 
man’s neighbourhood. It is obvious that she is held to be far too 
obscure and uninteresting to be set within the radius of the 
biggest star in Lady St. George’s firmament. 

“Tam afraid it is too late to change it now, it would entail the 
alteration of my whole table, and you can talk to him after 
luncheon.” 

“T have not the slightest reason for supposing that he will wish 
to talk to me,” says Mrs. Bligh, with precipitate brusqueness, and 
with an absurd superstitious feeling that even to imply a desire on 
the part of the person alluded to, to converse with her, will be the 
surest way of preventing his “changing the weather” with 
her. 

“And so you know him?” the curiosity of the question 
coloured, as its object feels with a yet drier sense of entertainment 
than before, by a distinct increase of respect; “why, you always 
tell me that you do not know anybody!” 

“T do not: knowing him was only an accident!” 

“A very pleasant accident! I wish such accidents happened 
tome! Is not he delightful ? ” 

Even Mrs. Bligh’s distorted sense of probity does not insist on 
her answering this question, and Lady St. George continues, 

“T wonder how you came across him? Was it at any common 
acquaintance of ours ? at the house of any one I know?” 

Mrs. Bligh is looking straight before her; and her voice is 
trenchant and dry. 

“T should not think so. I met him last Christmas at the house 
of a relation of mine ; of whose wife he was doing a bust.” 

“H’m! Iam afraid his women are not as a rule quite as good 
as his men and his animals.” 


Mrs. Bligh reddens as if the disparagement had been of her- 
self. 
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“They were all delighted with it,” she says shortly and with 
warmth! the next second repenting of the officious ardour of her 
defence, the more so when she sees the vague surprise at such hot 
partisanship written in Lady St. George’s eyes, and hears her 
next sincerely regretful words. 

“T wish I had known earlier that you were such great 
friends.” 

“But we are not!” cries the other, in a disclaimer quite as 
eager as her late championship. ‘“ You must not run away with 
such an idea ; we get on very well when we meet, but e 

Her cheeks are flushed, her voice, never quite of Cordelia’s 
quality, is raised in her excitement, and her back being turned 
towards the door, she does not perceive that the object of 
discussion, who unlike all artists and most celebrities has the small 
but gracious virtue of punctuality, is entering the room. The 
sculptor has perfectly heard her resonant denial of intimacy with 
somebody, has instantly and justly concluded that that somebody 
is himself; and being a humane person, lingers over his salutation 
to the lady of the house, before, in answer to the latter’s smiling 
“Here is a friend of yours!” he turns to greet her. Her mode of 
showing her confusion is to receive him with glacial frigidity, and 
as the perfect courtesy of his manner is uncoloured by any tinge 
of empressement, Lady St. George feels not unnaturally that her 
friend has misled her. “ Why did she give me to understand that 
they were intimate ?” is her inward reflection ; “ they are evidently 
nothing of the kind.” She is confirmed in this opinion by the 
prompt and comfortable way in which the artist drops into the 
corner of the sofa beside herself and remains there, while the 
guests arrive, and interpose their frock-coated figures between him 
and the lady, whom he shows no slightest symptom of a desire to 
approach. “He does not know that I am not to be near him at 
luncheon!” is the poor woman’s thought ; “ oh, if someone would 
tell him.” The aspiration in its naif unlikeliness is worthier of 
a mind of seventeen than one of twenty-nine, and she realises 
how far it is from being fulfilled, when, on the move to the 
dining-room, she finds that her allotted place is between the author 
of the “ suppressed ” drama and a young unknown; whose insigni- 
ficance is sufficiently proved by the fact that he has not been 
thought worth including in the hostess’s descriptive catalogue. 
For the first moment or two her irrational disappointment—for 
had not she known it all along? is so great that she cannot lift 
her eyes from her plate. Was it for this that she had but half 
listened this morning to the pungent eloquence of the great 
preacher? that she had planted in her bonnet that unfitting flag 
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of festival, that garish, futile mimosa sprig? After a while she 
lifts her look and snatches a furtive glance at the other end of 
the table, to see whether her mortification is in any degree shared 
by the object of it. But a distinguished man of fifty, renowned 

‘for the goodness of his manners, cannot wear his heart on his 
sleeve, whatever an unimportant widow of twenty-nine may do. 
On his face even she cannot find the faintest indication of dis- 
appointment, nor if she could look into his heart would she find 
much. His thoughts, if translated into words, would probably run 
thus. ‘“ Poor dear woman, I should like to have had her next me; 
but she would not have allowed me to speak to anyone else; she 
would not have eaten a mouthful of luncheon or let me eat any ; on 
the whole it is quite as well as it is.” Seeing him so philosophic, 
she would fain be philosophic too; and tries to throw as much life 
and sprightliness as a very crestfallen spirit and an unfortunately 
truthful nature will allow into her opening remarks to her 
neighbour the playwright. But whether it be that the Lord 
Chamberlain lies heavy on his soul, or that he does not think her 
worth talking to (she herself attributes it to the latter cause), he 
responds to her one observation so curtly that she resentfully 
determines not to hazard another. She must either apply herself 
to her fellow-obscurity on the left-hand side or address herself to 
listening. The diplomatist, it seems, is an old acquaintance of the 
sculptor’s (although she flatters herself with the latter’s intimacy, 
how little she knows of his life really), and now though happily 
reticent about the Russian famine, is telling the artist a good 
story. It is apparently about a celebrated actress. “ You know 
how magnificent her proportions are now,” laughing; “well, I 
assure you, ten years ago she was acting at the Gymnase in a 
part where she had to fall down in a fit or a faint, or something ; 
she was then such a skeleton that a Frenchman describing it to 
me afterwards said, “C’était une véritable——” But what the 
Frenchman said Mrs. Bligh is not destined to hear; for, at this 
stage, a hesitating voice at her left elbow ;—hesitating, but yet 
loud enough effectually to drown the point of the story, strikes in 
with a timid remark, 

“T think that we have an acquaintance in common. I think 
that you know Miss Smith.” 

“1 know twelve compound and twenty-five single Miss Smiths,” 
answers she brusquely; but she might as well have been civiller 
and more leisurely, for by the time that she can restore her 
attention to what is passing at the other end of the table both the 
tale and the topic have passed by, and given place to another. It 
is her own friend who is the spokesman now, and how respectfully 
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everyone is listening to him! This is sure to be something really 
worth hearing. 

“He, the Bishop was dining one day at a house, where the 
footman upset a whole plateful of soup down his back, right 
between his neck and his collar; he only looked round the table 
and said very mildly, ‘ Would some——’” 

But the prelate’s bon mot is destined to be as much lost upon 
Mrs. Bligh as the Parisian’s, for again the irritating voice beside 
her interposes, 

“ Do not you think"that it is quite a misfortune to have such a 
common name as Smith?” 

“IT know far worse misfortunes,” replies the widow pregnantly, 
turning first a homicidal look, and then a determined shoulder, 
upon her tormentor. 

* * * * * 

“Who is the poor wretch whom you have been tossing and 
goring ?” asks a caressing, good-humoured voice in her ear, as 
she leaves the dining-room. “I am glad it is not me this time!” 


and after all her anticipations, this is the sum of her conversation 
with her friend. 


Cuapter II. 
Ir, like Richard IL.’s queen, Mrs. Bligh had set forth— 
* Adorned hither, like sweet May,” 
she is certainly, as was that poor lady 
“Sent back like Hallowmas, or shortest day.” 


She has scarcely energy enough to turn the latchkey in her 
own door, or climb the stairs, which all the dogs—even lazy Tory 
—come trundling noisily down to meet her. They can hardly 
believe their ears when she crossly bids them get out of her way. 
But there is a far severer disappointment in store for them than 
that caused by any want of amenity in her manner, when they by- 
and-by discover that their earthly providence is not going to 
take them for their usual Sunday walk. They watch her 
nervously as she irritably pulls up the blinds, rattles the poker 
among the sleeping coals, and finally throwing off her cloak, 
flings herself into an arm-chair. One slight spark of hope lingers 
in their minds, from the fact of her not having taken off her 
bonnet, but by-and-by even this dies out. It is difficult for a 
kind-hearted person to resist the urgent entreaty of six humbly 
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insistent eyes, and though in the case of Mrs. Bligh’s dogs the 
number is reduced to five—since Sall was relieved of one in early 
life by a cat—her will generally melts like wax before the fire of 
that -mutely eloquent joint stare. To-day she is obdurate. It is 
not that she is At Home on Sundays, being rather new to London, 
with few acquaintances and less belief in any ardent desire on the 
part of those few to see her. The one person whom she had 
credited with a taste for her conversation has to-day with un- 
mistakable plainness shown her her error. That she should ever 
have fallen into so gross a one makes her face blaze now intoa flame, 
not kindled by the sulky fire, before which she lies in her arm-chair, 
blaze so that even the dogs’ eyes trouble her and she puts up both 
hands to hide them out, while from between her fingers ejacula- 
tions such as “fool,” “idiot,” “ fatuous folly” shoot out, uttered 
aloud into the silent and empty room. Looked back upon now, 
the foundations on which she had built her towering superstructure 
of hopes of his notice and belief in his interest are seen to be 
flimsy in the extreme. What are they, these foundations, when 
examined with coolness and reason? Three months ago she had 
accidentally met him at an inexpressibly dull Dorsetshire Manor 
House, whither his work had brought him, and where a snow-fall 
had detained him, bitterly against his will. Through five dreary 
days of frozen captivity she—her indifferent jokes, her slight 
smattering knowledge of the books he loved, her stupidly undisguised 
admiration for himself—had been the refuge of his ennui ; a fact he 
has recognised and shown his generous gratitude for since, by 
spending upon her two or three of his rare half-hours of leisure 
und liberty. Until to-day she has never met him in any company 
except her own, or that of her bucolic cousins, has never seen him 
in the ‘ Milieu’ in which he habitually lives. Amid the polyglot 
company at luncheon there had been no ladies for him to wound 
her feelings by showing any preference for over her, none except 
the hostess, who had been far too much occupied in making her 
party go off to have leisure or inclination for private dalliance 
with any one member of it, even the leading lion. Yet, as Mrs. 
Bligh’s memory recalls the half words so immediately understood, 
the allusions so instantly grasped by her friend which in most 
cases had been Greek to her, she has an uncomfortable sensation of 
having been out of it, of being the hungry little street boy staring 
in through the window at the Christmas roast goose into which he 
will never thrust his knife. Out of it! Out of his life! Out of his 
interests! Out of all but his charity! As he would give an old 
woman in a workhouse half a pound of tea, or a screw of tobacco, 
so he has thrown her ten civil words or a kind look, and she has 
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mistaken these paltry alms for the magnificent gift of his equal 
friendship. This is no doubt reserved for the feminine part of that 
society with the masculine half of which she has to-day seen him 
on such terms of gay cordiality. He has always told her that he 
greatly prefers women to men. If then, such is the heartiness 
and warmth of his manner to the husbands and fathers, what must 
it be to the wives and daughters? She knows that he is 
always at home on Sundays receiving his friends in his studio, on a 
general invitation, which he has extended to her, but of which she 
has hitherto been too shy to avail herself. Lying dismally in her 
rumpled arm-chair, she pictures him doing the honours of his 
beloved atelier, surrounded by beautiful women who are going to 
sit to him, by witty women with whom he is exchanging flashing 
repartees, by sympathetic women, to whom he is explaining his 
ideas, before they are translated into stone. Mrs. Bligh is one of 
the many Englishwomen who gratuitously embitter their lives by 
cold Sunday supper instead of dinner, and by allowing her servants 
a right of almost universal exodus, ending in the crowning gaiety, 
so dear to every servant's heart, of evening church. The result to 
herself is a crop of small discomforts, in unremoved tea-table, late 
and ill-lit lamps and oddly-announced visitors, whose names suffer 
strange metamorphoses in the mouth of an unaccustomed underling. 
To this latter inconvenience she has not been exposed to-day, since 
she has had no callers, and now it is too late to expect any, as the 
clock’s finger points to a quarter to seven. ‘The idea strikes her 
rather bitterly that London out of all its five millions has not 
spared one friendly human face and voice to her. Shall she go to 
evening church like the servants? No, she will not offer her 
boredom to God. But she will at all events put an end to this 
contemptible and idle puling over the inevitable, and will ring for 
the tarrying lights, to help her by occupation, to rout her demons of 
discontent and sloth. She rises and pulls the bell, thinking, as 
it peals through the house, how like it is in sound to the hall- 
door one, which has hung so idle through the long afternoon. She 
does not again sit down, but stands with foot on fender, and hot 
forehead leant against the white wood of the chimney-piece, a 
position she still keeps when the door opens in answer, as she 
supposes, to her ring. 

“Bring the lamps!” she says, with her head still lying sideways 
on the mantelshelf, but her languid order is drowned in a universal 
uprising rush and clamour of the dogs. Why should they bark 
so loudly at their own familiar scullion? Their mistress raises 
her head to put this question to them, and finds herself facing one 
who is strangely dressed for a kitchen-maid in a grey frock coat 
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and a head to match, a head that, though grizzly, is thick-clad 
and curly. 

“Tt’s you, is it,’ she says in an odd jerky voice, and though 
her visitor knows her and her voice rather well he has a moment 
of misgiving that he is not welcome. 

“Send me away if I am too late,” he says, apologetically. “I 
am late. I see you have got rid of all your other friends.” 

“They were such a crowd that they had a difficulty in 
squeezing through the door,” replies she, laughing drily, adding, 
with an ungraciousness oddly out of harmony with her real 
feelings, “I thought that you were always at home on 
Sundays ?” 

“Do not speak in that ferocious voice,” replies the sculptor, 
looking round for a safe place on which to deposit his hat and stick 
out of reach of the dogs, and having found it subsiding on toa pouf 
at his hostess’s feet. ‘Are you going to dance on me as you did 
on that unhappy innocent at luncheon ? ” 

Her breath comes a little fast with the pleasure of seeing these 
indications of a proposed stay on the part of her visitor, but her 
answer does not display much softness. 

“Tf I danced it was the Dance of Death! Did you ever see any- 
thing so ill-managed? Was not I wretchedly placed? I could 
not help thinking of a tale of a friend of mine who was sent into 
dinner with a terrific bore, and in the middle of the feast burst out 
crying from sheer ennui. I could have followed her example 
without any difficulty.” 

He looks up at her—her chair is on a much higher level than 
his low seat—startled, perbaps a little disturbed at the unnecessary 
vehemence of her expressions of annoyance; and for the moment 
has no rejoinder ready. 

“Well, at all events, somebody was pleased,” continues Mrs. 
Bligh ; “you were in your element; you, at least, enjoyed your- 
self!” 

“T!” repeats he, with an air of extreme surprise; “my dear 
lady, you must be joking. I went because our hostess has never 
ceased asking me to luncheon since last Christmas twelvemonth ; 
and because ”—with a timely, if not very sincere afterthought— 
“because I knew that I was to have the pleasure of meeting you 
there.” 

She is aware that the last clause of this sentence is not strictly 
true, but it gives her such pleasure to even half believe it, 
that she lets it pass undisputed. ‘And, you know,” he adds, 
with a smile, whose sweetness takes away any of the implied 
rebuke that his words might seem to convey, “ you know, that, 
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pleasant as it would undoubtedly be, one cannot always wear 
one’s heart outside without inconvenience.” 

“T know one cannot,” she answers; “ though it is where for 
nine-and-twenty ill-spent years I have carried mine!” Then, 
hurrying shyly away from the subject of that organ which 
between man and woman can seldom be dispassionately dis- 
cussed, “If you were not enjoying yourself at luncheon, you 
were at least the cause of enjoyment in others. What good 
stories you and your friend were telling! I am sure they were 
good, though that little miscreant beside me prevented my ever 
reaching their point. What do you think he kept asking me? 
while I was straining my ears to catch your bon mots, whether I 
knew Miss Smith? I answered that I knew two hundred and 
fifty Miss Smiths, and begged him to hold his tongue.” 

“T should not think he needed much begging after that,” says 
Coke, with a smile, and a half thought of what an impossible 
woman to make love to this odd, prickly little friend of his 
would be. 

“Did I know Miss Smith?” repeats she, with an ire that is 
half put on, because she feels that it is amusing him; and yet is 
half sincere too. 

“Ido not know whether you did, but I know a Miss Smith,” 
rejoins Coke, still lazily amused at her vehemence; “that is 
to say, I know one more Miss Smith than I did yesterday; not 
a hard, plain Smith, but some pretty little compound, though I 
cannot remember what it was.. She was brought to my studio 
by an old Gorgon to whom I have to be civil because she is 
ordering a big fountain with river gods and a little Nereid—I 
must show you the clay sketch, dear friend—for her place in 
Bedfordshire ; and this little wild rose Smith came with her, and 
she knows you, and loves you, and we made great friends over 
you!” 

“Was it Pamela Capel-Smith?” asks Mrs. Bligh, sitting up- 
right in her chair, with her eyes alight with interest. 

He shakes his head, smiling. 

“We did not get to Christian names, thongh at the rate we 
were going we might have done in another quarter of an hour, 
if that old Medusa had not carried her off.” 

“Tf it was Pamela,” says the widow, with emphasis, “she is a 
darling!” 

“Then it was Pamela,” returns he, laughing; “for she was a 
darling ; you, at least, ought to say so, for she raved about you.” 


A colour that is by no means wholly born of pleasure, runs 
over Mrs. Bligh’s face, 
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“T wish she would not; it is so silly of her! I hope you 
stopped her.” 

“Why should I? on the contrary, j’abondais dans le méme sens ; 
but seriously, she spoke of you with enthusiastic admiration.” 

“T cannot think what possesses her,” says the object of this 
commendation, in a tone of such unaffected wonder and disgust, 
that her companion laughs outright. “I could understand her 
liking me,” continues she; “there are things in me that might 
breed a moderate liking; but what is there in me, I ask you, 
which could command enthusiastic admiration ? ” 

As she speaks she fixes on her hearer her eager and intelligent 
eyes ; and since his own feeling for her, though sincere, is quite 
untinged with ecstacy, and she is too much in earnest to be put 
off with a compliment, he is for a moment at a loss for a reply. 
Then— 

“She told me,” he says, with a half-hesitating glance at an 
invalid chair standing in evident disuse against the wall of the 
back drawing-room, “of what a hard life you had had; and with 
what wonderful pluck you had borne it.” Her eye follows the 
direction of his glance, and her lower lip twitches. ‘“ Why have 
you never talked to me about your past?” he inquires in a tone 
of very nearly tender reproach; “ why did you leave me to learn 
from a little stranger chit what a heroine you have been !” 

“But I have not!” cries she, her trenchant denial leaping out 
with the violence as of one rebutting the accusation of a crime. 
“Tf she told you so, she grossly misrepresented. Come now, what 
has she told you?” 

The person thus challenged again hesitates for an instant. It 
may be roughly averred that none of us speak of our friends 
behind their backs precisely as we should to their faces; and in 
the present instance Coke is aware of the need of adapting and 
Bowdlerising the statements of his young informant about the 
departed Bligh, so as to render them palatable to his widow. 

“She told me,” he says slowly, and feeling his way, “ about 
your marriage, that your husband was paralysed almost from the 
beginning of it, and that you nursed him for eight years devotedly 
and without a murmur!” 

“Without a murmur!” repeats she, and her voice, although this 
time almost inaudibly low, expresses a disclaimer of the virtues 
attributed to her, even more emphatic than her former vociferous 
one. “ Why, I did nothing but murmur. Looking back upon it 
now, it seems to me as if I had never done anything else!” 


“She told me how wonderfully patient you had been under 
the——” 
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He stops, uncertain how best to paraphrase the communication 
that had been made to him. ‘Though he was paralysed, he had 
the temper of a devil, and used to throw things at her head.” 

“T never was patient, it is not in me to be; I was dreadfully sorry 
for him, yes, that I was” (her voice shaking a little), “ though I do 
not know whether he believed even that, and I had a bad time of 
it. I had not been married six weeks when it began, creeping 
paralysis ; and from that on to theend—” She pauses expressively ; 
“yes, I had a bad time, but after all, what was it in comparison 
of iis! a soul as much alive as yours or mine, in a half-dead 
body?” Again she pauses, “and yet I often spoke crossly to him, 
often; he was naturally irritable, who would not have been?” 
(a vision of three-legged stools hurtling through the air passes 
before the hearer’s mental eye) “and, of course, I ought to have 
understood that it was only disease and put up with it, but I did 
not. Often, often, I answered him as impatiently as——” 

“ As your neighbour at luncheon to-day?” half playfully. But 
she is in downright desperate earnest. 

“ As badly as that—worse : it seems incredible now; butI did. I 
keep that chair,” again glancing towards the back room, “ to remind 
me of it!” Her voice has grown harsh: an effect which emotion 
always produces upon it, as she winds up with—“ So you'll know 
for the future how much to believe of the pretty things that 
admiring girls tell you about me!” 

There is a silence, infringed only by a foolish bark from Tory, 
as she catches the sound of a dog’s step in the street outside, 
being never able to realise that that thoroughfare is not her 
private property. 


Carter III. 


Coxe has not the least notion how to respond to that embarrassing 
remark about the chaise longue, whose ugly presence, cramming 
up his friend’s little back room, his artistic eye has several times 
revolted against, though some instinct has happily preserved him 
from telling her so. She herself comes to his rescue. 

“Well,” she cries, brusquely, “we have had quite enough of 
me, for one while; let us have a little of you for a change. 
How is ‘Rayon dOr’ getting on? ” (naming a famous Derby 
winner). ‘Is he to be in bronze or marble ?” 

“The duke cannot make up his mind,” replies Coke, hoping 
that the relief in his voice at the changed turn the conversation 
has taken, is not as evident to her as it is to himself. 
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And is he to stand on two legs or four? I mean” (laughing) 
“ not the duke, but the horse?” 

“T can’t make up my mind; you must” (caressingly) “ come 
and make it up for me?” 

“You are so apt to ask for advice about your work, and I am 
so competent to give it,” answers she, drily; but she colours 
faintly with pleasure all the same. 

They are both standing now, he, preparing to go; and she, to 
bid him good-bye. Each with a foot on the fender and an elbow 
on the chimney-piece, they face each other comfortably in the 
firelight. 

“When will you come? since I knew you, you have been to 
the studio only——” He stops, for the life of him he can’t 
recall the exact number of her visits. But her memory is more 
retentive: ‘Only twice; and, for the present, it will have to 
remain only twice, since I am going out of London.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I! Moi qui vous parle ; all the rest of the nobility and 
gentry (smiling) are turning out for Easter; why should not I, 
too?” 

“You are always gadding, madam ; and where are you going? 
to Dorsetshire?” with a rather lowered voice, and a not very 
sincere sigh, paid to the memory of his sojourn in that dreary 
county. 

“No, not to Dorsetshire ;” her voice lagging with unconscious 
tenderness over the dear name. “ Geography is not a very strong 
point with me, nor with you either; but I fancy it is a good deal 
in the other direction that I am going; it is to the Isle of 
Anglesey !” 

“Are you going to look for Lycidas ‘on the shaggy top of 
Mona high ?’” 

“That was not my leading motive” (again smiling) ; “but I 
daresay mine will turn out nearly as much of a fool’s errand as 
that would be. I am going to visit a friend of my childhood, 
whom I have not seen since—since 

“Since you were short-coated?” with hurried jocosity, to 
avert an apprehended drifting back into the painful memories 
of her married life. That that effort is successful is apparent by 
her next remark, thoughtfully uttered. 

“When last she saw me my hait was down to my knees and my 
petticoats up to them; how am I to prove to her that Iam 1?” 

“Tt cuts both ways. How is she to prove to you that she 
is she?” 

“She cannot be as much altered as I am: in the first place, 
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when we parted, her skirts were already long, and her hair short. 
She is three years older than I. We were school friends. I was 
a wretched ugly little girl; and she was a fine buxom big one. 
She always promised me that I should stay with her when she 
was married! Neither of us ever faced so unlikely a possibility 
as my marrying.” 

“She has taken some time in fulfilling her promise.” 

“That was not her fault. I never could go anywhere, pay any 
visits during—while——” 

“Yes, yes,” hastily; “I understand, and—she has a husband 
living ?” 

“ Yes, an exceptionally attractive one, so she tells me; and she has 
a child and two grown-up step-children, and oxen and sheep and 
camels and asses, and a place in Anglesey on the Menai Straits.” 

“No wonder that you cannot resist such a list of attractions. 
Anglesey!” wrinkling his forehead in the effort to recapture an 
illusive recollection. ‘Where have I been hearing of Anglesey 
lately ? Oh, I know! only yesterday I got a letter, dated from 
some crackjaw Welsh Plas there; it was from a Sir Somebody 
Something—his name escapes me—ordering a monument for his 
late mother. He writes to me” (looking amused) “rather as if 
I were a working stonemason! perhaps” (with a sudden inspi- 
ration) “he may turn out to be your friend’s husband; the 
exceptionally attractive husband of whom”—wmoving his grey 
coat sleeve somewhat nearer her black one on the mantelshelf— 
“T am already a little jealous.” 

“No, he is not a Sir. He is only a plain Mr.” 

“Well, you must find out all about him for me; all about 
him and his ‘]ate mother.’ He wishes her to be recumbent, like 
Lady ——, only without the baby.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And if you find that he is a great Croesus—I expect he has 
slate quarries—and that Anglesey igs very paradisaical—it might 
be worth my while to run down for a day or two. No, no!”— 
marking, and half-startled by the illumination of her whole face at 
the suggestion. “Iam only joking! Delightful as it would be, 
I could not possibly spare the time.” 

“Of course not! of course not!” 

“Shall you take all the dogs?” stooping to pull Sall’s ear, as 
with her one eye rolling she stands up fat and tall, clawing his 
knee to attract his attention, though when she has gained it, she 
has evidently nothing particular to say to him. “I should like 
to do a little group of you, with your dogs, in terra-cotta. I 
could make a pretty thing of it!” 
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“You are a very clever man; but you are not quite clever 
enough for that,” replies she, with one of her habitual and inju- 
dicious fleers at her own appearance; since there is no such un- 
doubted fact than that we are all valued at our own appraisement. 
“ And when do you go?” 

“On Wednesday.” 

“And I shall not see you again?” in a regretful tone, and 
with a still further encroachment on her half of the chimney- 
piece, by the grey elbow. 

“TI suppose not;” wistfully—so wistfully that he breaks out 
into a hurried explanation. 

“Tt is most unlucky; but these two next days are specially 
busy ones with me. To-morrow H.R.H. comes at five. Royalties 
are often late, and of course I do not know how long he will 
stay; and on Tuesday I have to go down into the country to get 
some more sketches of Rayon d’Or, and—” 

“Of course, I had not the least expectation of seeing you again,” 
interrupts she; the harsh touch reappearing in her voice, with 
the fear of having seemed exacting; adding stiffly, “it was very 
good of you to come this evening.” 

“It was very good of you to let me in. Your little maid—the 
Sunday locum tenens, is not she ?—did not much like my looks. 
She made such a funny face, like a gargoyle; she is rather like 
one of those heads on the spouts at Nuremberg. I must ask her 
to sit to me; do you give your consent?” 

“You have my full permission!” replies she; and he goes 
away laughing, while she remains behind, staring into the 
neglected fire, with a rather sardonic smile, and a reflective 
wonder, as to which work of art will give her distinguished friend 
the greatest pleasure in the execution; the terra-cotta group of 
herself and her dogs, or the gargoyle head of the kitchen-maid ? 
The latter is fated to have another shock before the evening is 
done. Mrs. Bligh is lingering over her cold chicken and claret, 
less from any lively enjoyment of them than from a reluctance to 
return to her now doubly empty drawing-room, when the hall door- 
bell once again peals. The idea instantly flashes across the 
widow’s mind that it is a commissionaire bearing a note from her 
late visitor. After all, he has found an unoccupied half-hour 
somewhere lurking in the compass of the next two days. ‘“ Where 
there is a will there is a way,” and evidently in this case there is 
a will, is her exulting reflection. But this towering frame of 
mind lasts only during the short space that it takes a quick young 
foot to cross the little hall; an impatient young hand to open the 
door ; and a fur-wrapped young figure to come skipping in. 
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“ Pamela!” 
“Yes, Anne, Pamela! am I too late?” her face falling at the 
not very decided welcome of the word and tone. “Send me 
away if [ am!” 

It strikes Mrs. Bligh with a slight and fancifal annoyance, 
which she would be puzzled to explain, that both her guests have 
employed exactly the same words with which to conjure her dis- 
pleasure at their unexpected appearance. 

“T left them all at dinner—my people, I mean; they think I 
have gone to bed. I had to come and tell you of something so 
exciting that has happened. Who do you think I have met? 
Whose acquaintance do you suppose I have made to-day? Ah!” 
something in her listener’s face revealing that her tidings come 
too late—* you have heard already? He has told you? He has 
been here since? How delightful!” 

“ Delightful for whom ?” playfully, and yet not very playfully 
either ; “for me or for him ?” 

“Oh, for him most; of course, much the most for him.” Her 
nut-brown eyes shining with affectionate enthusiasm ; “ but nice 
for you, too (laughing), to have such a celebrity basking on your | 
hearthrug. I had such a happy talk with him about you. You | 
should have seen how cleverly he put off that tiresome Lady i: 
who took me to his studio, and who wanted to bore him all the | 
time about a fountain he is designing for her. He stopped her 
mouth playfully, you know; not in the least so that she could | 
take offence, but yet quite effectually.” | 

“She will probably, to-morrow, order her fountain elsewhere.” | 

“T never heard anything more neatly done. I wish I could | 
remember the exact words.” 

“Do not try. Nobody's good things bear carrying, except 
Sidney Smith’s.” | 

“We talked of nothing but you,” continues the young stranger, 
her voice unconsciously taking a less jubilant inflection, as she 

feels that the great news, to carry which, hot and fresh, she 
had forfeited her dinner, is falling unaccountably flat. “You 
should have seen the change in his manner the moment he found 
that I was a friend of yours. I told him what extraordinary luck 
it was for me, your haying taken me up.” 

“T wish you would not!” exclaims the other, impatiently 
pushing about the spoons and forks on the dinner table. Then, 
ashamed of her own irritability, “let us come up-stairs. I do 
not want to regale you with the fumes of my funeral baked 
meats; it is funereal”—casting a disgusted look at her lonely 

repast— eating by oneself, is not if?” Arrived at the drawing- 
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room—TI am speaking quite seriously,” says the widow, still 
battling not very successfully with a certain tartness of voice. 
“T do wish you would try to choose a better subject for your 
enthusiasm. I know that you mean it very kindly, but it makes 
me look such a fool! as if I encouraged you in your ludicrously 
exaggerated estimate of my merits.” The pretty creature thus 
lectured looks rather crestfallen. 

“I do not rave about you to everybody—not to le premier 
venu,” she says, her fresh red under-lip quivering a little. “I 
choose people who I know will be in sympathy with me. He was 
quite in sympathy, quite as enthusiastic as I! He was so in- 
terested in things I told him about you—about your past life.” 
Anne’s mouth breaks into a vexed yet half humorous smile. 

“My dear, I spent half-an-hour by Shrewsbury clock, in 
contradicting all your statements. Can’t you see the brutality of 
giving a poor woman a character that she cannot possibly live up 
to? that she must be found out in, even by ‘a celebrity basking 
on her hearth-rug.’ ” 

“ But the celebrity is quite as foolish about you, as I am.” 

Anne shakes her head almostly angrily. 

“Did you ever hear of a monosyllable called ‘ Fudge’?” 

“ Yes, I have; but it has no applicability here; however, I will 
not tease you, since you do not like it. Time ”—confidently— 
“‘ will show which of us is right, and meanwhile I have another 
bit of good news to tell you.” 

“Another?” Mrs. Bligh’s eyebrows have moved up slightly. 
The tidings, as yet brought, seem to her scarcely to merit the 
title of an Evangel. 

“Yes; Iam to be allowed after all to go to Anglesey, to visit 
the Mulhollands at the same time as you. I am even to go on 
Wednesday. We may travel together. I shall have you,”— 
smiling radiantly—“ all to myself from Euston to Beaumaris.” 

“T travel third class.” 

“T do not mind. I have no doubt that it will amuse me very 
much.” 

“Your experience will be different from mine, then. Travelling 
third class often disgusts me, often makes me angry, but it never 
amuses me. However, if anything can cure you of your amiable 
craze, travelling with me will. A railway journey with me means 
an unbroken hand-to-hand tussle with my fellow-travellers over 
the window!” 

“T will tussle too.” They both laugh, and then Pamela, in a 
tone of stifled excitement—— 

“T am dying to know what you will think of them all.” 
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“T am growing rather nervous on that head myself, too. Come, 
describe them all over again tome. Mrs. Mulholland first, the 
friend of my frilled trousered days.” 

‘Oh, she is a dear splunchy old thing!” 

“That is a comfort, at all events,’—drily—* but would you 
mind explaining what ‘ splunchy’ means?” 

“Oh, do not you know what ‘splunchy’ means? I think it is 
such an expressive word, there is nothing quite synonymous: 
‘ splunchy ’ means—well—‘splunchy!’” 

“ That is about as lucid a definition as Bardolph’s of ‘ accom- 
modated.’ ” 

“ Well, she is a dear, soft, pillowy kind of old thing.” 

“Qld thing! Are you aware what a dagger you are planting in 
my breast? She is exactly three years older than I.” 

“Tmpossible!”—with young indignation—“ she might be your 
mother! I think she tries to make herself look as old as she can, 
to match him.” 

“ And the step-daughter ?” 

“Lucile? Oh, she is, as she herself would express it, ‘a ripper.’ 
She is given over to horses, and dogs, and donkeys.” 

“ And my friend’s own child?” 

“Little Sue? Oh, she is a ripper, too.” 

“They are all rippers, in fact ; and the father, Mr. Mulholland, 
is the greatest ripper of all, no doubt ? ” 

The answer to this last query does not come so trippingly as to 
the former ones. 

“T do not think I should quite describe Mr. Mulholland as a 
ripper.” 

“ He is very gifted, isn’t he? witty, accomplished, distinguished- 
looking ? ” 

The girl hesitates even more perceptibly than before. 

“Ye-es, I daresay. I suppose so.” 

“‘ His wife has certainly always implied it.” 

“Oh, she worships him.” 

“ And his children, do they worship him, too?” 

“ Yes,”—with an accent of involuntary wonder and dissent— 
“they think him splendid.” 

Mrs. Bligh smiles. “It is very obvious that you do not agree 
with them.” 

“I! oh, no!”—vehemently—“I ha—” she pulls herself up 
short. “It is not of the least consequence what I think. I ama 
wretched judge of character. I will not tell you anything more 
about any of them. It will be much more amusing for you to 

find everything out for yourself.” 
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Carter LY. 


Ir is obvious that H.R.H’s. visit to Sir Robert Coke’s studio 
must have been prolonged to quite the expected length on 
Thursday afternoon, and that Rayon d’Or must have swallowed 
up all Tuesday, for on neither of those days, though she foolishly 
stays within doors for the best part of most of them, does Mrs. 
Bligh receive any suggestion of a rendezvous from her sculptor 
friend. And on Wednesday she goes. Her departure is in a windy 
pour of cold rain, and as she watches the dirty moisture rolling 
down the sacking-covered back of the stone-deaf old driver of the 
four-wheeler which conveys her to Euston, she asks herself with 
too-late indignation, what is taking her on such a fool’s errand ? 
She repeats the question internally as she stands at the door of a 
rapidly-filling third-class carriage, trying alternately, and with 
equal ill-success, to glare away from her compartment the third- 
class babies who too obviously have their eye upon it, and to 
dissuade her young admirer from sharing her own too certain 
discomforts. But Pamela, radiant with the double brilliance born 
of happy expectation, and of a really good complexion in wet 
weather, keeps her ground stoutly beside the object of her cult, 
asseverating with every appearance of sincerity that it will be very 
amusing, and that she shall enjoy it of all things. Finding the 
uselessness of her remonstrances, the widow desists, and remains 
standing on the platform, glancing with siient indifference at its 
occupants, until she catches sight of a figure which causes her to 
give utterance to an exclamation of dismay. 

“Oh, good heavens, there is that dreadful bore! Let us get in 
quick. Ido not suppose that he would recognise me again, but 
he might.” 

“What dreadful bore?” following the direction of her friend’s 
eyes, and scanning the passers-by with a puzzled air. 

“T met him at luncheon at Lady St. George’s on Sunday. 
Oh, he is such a bore! I should die if he got into the carriage 
with us.” 

“T do not quite see who you mean,” still vaguely gazing 
about. 

“He has stopped at the book-stall to buy a paper. There, 
do not you see? that man in the brown overcoat, with a plaid 
over his arm.” 

“That man,” repeats Pamela, having at length succeeded in 
discriminating the object of Anne’s animadversions, from the 
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other hurrying or sauntering travellers, while her face expresses 
a surprise that is rather acute than pleasant. ‘ Why, that is 
young Mulholland!” 

“Young Mulholland?” 

“Yes, young Mulholland; your friend’s step-son. You knew, 
did not you, that she had a step-son, as well as a step-daughter?” 

“ How truly dreadful!” cries the other, in a voice that sounds 
disproportionately aghast for the occasion. “I did not catch his 
name on Sunday, if I had, of course I should—I mean I should 
not——” She breaks off, while memory recalls to her with 
officious vividness the gratuitous incivility of her own manner to one 
who now perversely turns out to be the son of her intending host. 

“T think,” says the girl, turning only the edge of a very rosy 
cheek to her companion, “that he means—-that he intends to 
travel down by this train.” 

“Of course you were the Miss Smith whom he tried to talk to 
me about,” cries Mrs. Bligh, with a very annoyed laugh, as 
unpleasant little accesses of enlightenment keep pressing in upon 
her mind. “It was about you that I snubbed him so ferociously. 
Oh, why does not one make a rule to be always civil quand méme ! 
What frightful retributions overtake one. Oh, here he comes! 
I really can’t face him,” vaulting into the carriage as she speaks, 
over the bags and bottles already established there, diving into 
its farthest corner and sitting down with her nose against the 
pane. She does not again look round till the train is in motion, 
and even then the glance she throws over the occupants of the 
compartment is an apprehensive one. But what it shows her is 
reassuring. An Anglican clergyman, five working women, a 
blue-jacket, a carpenter with a bag of tools, and a couple of infants. 
But no young gentleman in brown. Her eye meets her friend’s 
opposite with an expression of relief in it. 

“You got in in time then. He did not see us.” 

“Yes, he did,”—hesitating somewhat—“I think he meant to 
get in, too, but I told him—lI persuaded him not.” 

“Good heavens!” cries Anne, observing the want of readiness 
with which this explanation is given, while a new billow of 
remorse and dismay washes over her. “I believe that he is a 
dear friend of yours—that it was an appointment.” If the girl 
colours, it is almost invisibly. 

“Oh, he is not bad in his way, I like him very well in his 
right place, as people say about dogs, when they do not care 
about them,”—laughing—* but,”—with a reproachful accent— 
“do you suppose—can you imagine that I want him, or any- 
one else, when I have you?” 
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The widow’s sole answer to this declaration is a good-humoured 
“Pooh!” and she leans back in her hard corner, thinking that she 
is as little able to rise to her young votary’s height of devotion 
as was Catherine Morland to reciprocate Isabella Thorpe’s 
declaration of how much dearer she—Catherine—would be to her 
than her own sisters. The journey is long, and, as to discomfort, 
much what might have been expected. The adult portion of the 
two ladies’ fellow travellers eat obnoxious viands, and drink nose- 
offending liquids almost unbrokenly throughout its course, and 
the babies go with unblushing publicity through all the unpleasant 
gymnastics common to third-class babies on their travels. Both 
Pamela and Anne have long sunk into a jaded silence, by the time 
that the sight of the incoming tide splashing the Welsh coast, 
along which the London and North Western Railway runs, revives 
their flagging spirits. 

“We shall not be long now,” says the younger, encouragingly. 
“ And they are sure to send to meet us. I hope they will send 
something open.” 

“Ts it a long drive?” 

“Five miles! Beaumaris is five miles from a station, and they 
are a mile beyond Beaumaris. It is a long way; but it keeps the 
trippers off, so I think on the whole they are glad.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tt is a lovely road; shaded by trees, and running along above 
the Menai Straits. Now that there are no leaves on the trees, 
you can see both them and the mountains opposite beautifully. 

“Te.” 

“They will probably send the waggonette, and most likely ”— 
with a fresh access of hesitation— young Mulholland will drive 
us himself; you will not mind that? You will not mind his 
being on the box?” Anne breaks into a vexed laugh. 

“My dear child, not mind my host’s son taking the liberty of 
sitting in his own father’s carriage? What can you think I am 
made of? Like Cleopatra, ‘Tho’ Iam mad, I will not bite him!’” 

“Oh no; it is only that you said you thought him such a 
dreadful bore!” 

“For pity’s sake ”—impatiently—“do not quote me against 
myself; as Madame de Sevigné said about her tiresome friend: 
‘Dieu me fait la grace de ne pas l’écouter’; so Diew me fait la 
grace never to remember my own speeches! In mercy, try to 
imitate me! they are never worth remembering ! ” 

“On the contrary, your judgment is so excellent that I feel 
sure you are right. I have no doubt that he is a bore! I 
wonder ”—thoughtfully—* that it never struck me before!” 
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“ And I am sure he is nothing of the kind”—with a too late 
compunctious effort to repair the mischief she had done; and 
repenting, for not the first time in her life by many, her inability 
to keep her tongue between her teeth. 

Third-class passengers seldom possess ladies’ maids, and Mrs. 
Bligh is accustomed, though never wholly reconciled, to the 
necessity of wrestling for her own luggage. She is preparing to 
do so, when at length deposited on the platform of the remote 
Welsh station to which she is bound. But her intention is 
forestalled by a young man in brown, who has instantly joined 
her companion ; and who, whether goaded to the action by the 
latter, or inspired by the Christianity of his own spirit, now 
approaches herself with lifted hat, and with a look and voice of 
ill-disguised terror, asks her leave to find her boxes for her. 

“T do not know why you should have that trouble,” replies 
she, abashed ; while memory thrusts upon her the tart request 
to hold his tongue, which had been her last observation to him. 
“There are two; both have a large A. B. on them, and a red and 
white stripe; but I really do not know why you should take the 
trouble.” 

He is out of hearing before she has half finished her apologies, 
and only Pamela has the benefit of them. 

“His manner is very bad,” says the girl apologetically, and 
yet in a critical tone which Anne guiltily feels to be no older than 
her own uncomplimentary remarks upon him. “So abrupt, as if 
he wanted to bite your head off; but I think he means to be civil.” 

“T am sure he does,” cries Anne, eagerly; and in a minute 
more he is back with them, and in her haste to make an amende 
for her former lack of civility, she rushes into a well-intended 
but brusque pleasantry, as to the large coal fire he has been 
making on the top of her head. 

He looks perfectly blank, and she is obliged to give a lame 
explanation of her meaning, which lasts till they reach the 
waggonette. The reflection of how far more tactful it would 
have been to have let sleeping dogs lie, and ignored their former 
meeting, spoils the first quarter of a mile of her drive. But the 
thud of the horses’ feet as they trot across the airy Suspension 
Bridge flung over the sea’s arm, the salt taste of the air after the 
noisome closeness of the train; and, lastly, her young vis-a-vis 
bubbling joy and pride in doing the honours of the lovely road 
which they pursue, soon restore her equanimity. 

“That is Penmaen Mawr! ”—pointing through the naked arch 
of the tree-boughs, and across the sun-dancing water of the 
Straits) “that great round-headed hill, with the slopes of shale ; 
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do not you remember we passed right under it? No, you can’t 
see Snowdon, it is too far back ; there is General ——’s place that 
we are passing. Mrs. Mulholland took me to call there once; it 
is so pretty inside; the garden runs down quite to the water. 
Here”—as they stop at a gate—“‘we go along a private road 
that Sir Thomas Lascelles has made on a higher level than the 
public one; he is the local swell here, and the Mulhollands’ little 
grounds join his big ones, which he allows them to use as if they 
were their own.” 

“Sir Thomas Lascelles,” repeats Anne, as her memory recalls 
the nameless Welsh baronet and art patron, concerning whom 
Sir Robert Coke had desired her to make inquiries. ‘‘ Does he 
live at Glan something, and is he—had he a mother?” The girl 
looks naturally a little surprised at the idiotic shape taken by 
the latter half of these inquiries.” 

“Glan y Wern. It is a magnificent place; and I suppose he 
had a mother once; he has not now?” 

“ Did she die lately ?” 

“T do not know; they are not in mourning. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Oh, I—I—had no particular reason; mere idle curiosity,” 
shirking, as usual, the necessity of mentioning her sculptor. 
She is saved from the danger of having to give any more intel- 
ligible explanation of her question by young Mulholland, who 
now throws a remark from the box over his shoulder—not at 
her—though it would be easier so to do, since she is sitting 
on the opposite side to him, but at Pamela. 

“ Lucile is laid up again.” 

“You do not say so. I thought her sprain was better.” 

“So it was, and they said she might take a quiet little drive ; 
but her idea of a quiet little drive was to put the two donkeys 
tandem into that coster’s cart I made her ; and in going through 
a gate, the new one—the leader—mischievously shut it behind 
him, leaving the cart and the wheeler on the other side; so she 
was spilt, and she is as bad as ever now.” 

“ Poor Lucile!” 

“Is she—is your sister very fond of driving tandem?” asks 
Mrs. Bligh, with a second, and this time not in the least facetious 
attempt at conciliation. But the young man either thinks, or 
pretends to think, that the inquiry can’t be addressed to him; 
and it would have fallen with perfect flatness to the ground had 
not Pamela, red with indignation, picked it up. 

“Mrs. Bligh is speaking to you, George; she is asking you 
whether Lucile is not very fond of driving tandem ?” 
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The question thus repeated seems as worthless in its original 
owner's ears as do the twice- or thrice-shouted inanities which we 
have all, in our day, shamefacedly bawled into a deaf man’s ear, 
and she makes no further effort, They have trotted through a 
drowsy little town—saved from vulgar expansion by its distance 
from a railway—along a stone-walled, white road, into a modest 
drive, and are nearing a good-sized, early-Victorian house with 
a tower, which stands looking at the lovely Straits. 

“T am feeling quite jumpy!” says Anne, with a nervous 
laugh. “Am I tidy ?—is my bonnet straight ?” 

“Perfectly ; you are always so beautifully neat, not a hair out 
of place ; nothing could look nicer than you do!” 

Though not wholly crediting these agreeable assurances, the 
widow is yet a little comforted by them; and her eye follows that 
of her young friend, which is looking eagerly out ahead, and who 
now breaks out into pleased exclamations. 

“Ah! I knew how it would be! as soon as they heard the 
wheels, they would come flying out! They are at the door!” 

“What, all the ‘rippers’?” asks Anne, hiding her real 
shyness under a rather uncertain merriment, “all except the 
sick one ?” 

There is no time for more, as they have drawn up at the 
porticoed door; at which a fair, fat woman, a longleggy little 
girl, with an irregularly delightful face, and some servants are 
grouped ; and in another moment the fat woman and Anne are 
standing looking at each other with undisguised stupefaction ; and 
saying severally, and with equal brilliancy— 

“ Here you are!” and “ Yes, here we are!” 

In yet another moment they are in the drawing-room, and have 
bethought themselves that they ought to kiss; which—such utter 
strangers do they appear to one another—they do with a little 
hesitation. The small familiarity loosens the string of their 
tongues. 

“Ts it really and truly you, Nan?” cries the hostess, still 
holding her guest’s hand, and peering at her features with an air 
of friendly incredulity. 

“Nan!” repeats the other, in a rather tremulous key. “ How 
many, many years it is since any one called me Nan? Yes, Char, 
I am Nan; though I sometimes doubt it myself! I believe,” 
laughing shyly, “that you expected to see me still in frilled 
trousers !” 

“Ah, that is more like you,”—in a tone of relief—“ that is just 
the dry way in which you used to say things at school. How 
droll you were, and how you used to make us laugh!” 
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“Did 1? I am not at all droll now, I shall not often make you 
laugh now.” 

“Oh yes, I am sure you will, you were always so droll.” 

The subject of Mrs. Bligh’s deceased waggeries seems about to 
drop, without any other being quite ready to take its place, which 
the author of those dead jokes feeling, makes an awkward snatch 
—not literally but figuratively—at the tall little girl, as a new 
theme. 

“ And this is Sue? You see I know all about you.” 

“And this is Fezy,” replies the child, not nearly so much 
embarrassed as the stranger, and indicating a tiny coal-black 
muzzle tucked under her arm, from which are proceeding such 
ear-piercing yaps as could issue only from the mouth of a Spitz. 

“Poor Lucile is in bed.” 

“ Yes, how annoying; the coster’s cart ”—smiling intelligently 
—“ Mr. Mulholland told us.” 

“Mr. Mulholland!” cries the hostess in a key of acute dis- 
appointment, as of one forestalled in the exhibition of some choice 
rarity. ‘“ Do you mean—is it possible that you have seen Czar 
already? Did he”—turning towards Pamela—“ meet you at the 
station ?” 

“T do not think his name was Czar; I think it was George.” 

“Oh, only George! ”—with an air of relief—‘I thought you 
could not have seen Czar.” 

“Tf I have, it is without knowing it. I am afraid that I do not 
quite know who Czar is.” 

“Oh, do not you? of course not! how stupid of me. Czar is 
my husband. We alwayscall him Czar, he will be in immediately ; 
he is most anxious to make your acquaintance. I am sure you 
and he will get on. Iam quite looking forward to hearing how you 
will draw each other out. Ah! you may deny it, but you always 
were so amusing. As for you, Pamela, dear”—again turning 
towards the girl, with a laugh—* you will be nowhere now, not in 
the running at all.” 

One would think that so harmless, if flat a pleasantry, would 
call for an answering word or smile from a civil visitor, but in 
Miss Capell Smith it produces neither. It would seem doubtful, 
indeed, whether she heard it, so much occupied is she in ex- 
plaining who she is to Fezy, who is still struggling madly to 
wriggle backwards from out the prison of his young mistress’s 
elbow. 

“T am always so glad that he should have anyone clever and 
brilliant to talk to,” continues Mrs. Mulholland. “He is so 
thrown away, here. I expect it will be a real treat to hear you 
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two together. Oh, come now, no false modesty; you know you 
always were considered one of the show girls at Madame Rey- 
baud’s.” 

“ But indeed, indeed,”—very earnestly—“I am far from being 
a show woman now.” 

“Well, we shall judge about that,” returns the hostess, with 
knowing confidence, adding, “I wonder Czar is not in by now; I 
assure you that he was quite excited about you.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it,”—ruefully—‘“ someone has just 
passed the window, perhaps that was he. But it looked like quite 
a young man.” 

“Quite a young man!” echoes the wife, delightedly. “TI will 
tell him what you say. Well, he does look absurdly boyish. I 
tell him that I am sure I am often taken for his mother.” 

As she speaks the door opens briskly, and a man’s jaunty figure 
comes in. At the first glance Anne has a recurrence of her first 
impression of the youthfulness of that figure; and it is not till he 
has drawn quite near her that she becomes aware of the unlikely 
chesnut colour of his close curls, and of the fine network of little 
veins and wrinkles that go to make up the florid old face 
wreathed into so many smiles to greet her. Mrs. Bligh stands up 
shyly and holds out her hand ; while Mrs. Mulholland cries out in 
a voice of delighted expectation of all the brilliancies certain to 
follow upon the introduction. 

“Qzar, this is Nan! Nan, this is Czar!” 

“Will Mrs. Nan allow me to lay myself at her feet?” says the 
old gentleman, bowing over her hand. “TI hope your friend Char. 
has told you how much we are in your debt for consenting to 
shine upon our darkness!” 

“T have left you to make the pretty speeches,” replies his wife, 
with an admiring smile; “I know that you will do it so much 
better than I could!” 

“We will do our best to amuse you; but ”—(with a shrug)— 
“Tam afraid we shall have to ask you to be lenient; as you see 
we are a set of country bumpkins! ” 

He pauses, evidently to give an opportunity for the contradic- 
tion, which the person addressed is perfectly incapable of 
uttering. Seldom in her life has she been made to feel shyer 
than she is now, by the florid amenities offered her and by the 
consciousness that the friend of her childhood is awaiting with 
confident expectation the cascade of conversational fireworks, 
which she knows herself to be so perfectly unable to let off. 

“We have not much in the way of neighbours,” continues Mr. 
Mulholland with—or she :fancies it—some slight diminution of 
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expansiveness at her unresponsive silence, “of course excepting 
the Lascelles’; they are in one’s own monde, and we naturally 
know where to have them; but as for the rest, they are very good 
humdrum bodies in their way ; but——” with another shrug. 

She hears herself saying something trite to the effect that 
country neighbours are apt to be not very amusing, and he 
assents. 

“T agree, I perfectly agree with you; but between you and me, 
when one gets below the grand monde, political or social, one is 
apt to find people everywhere a little provincial, do not you 
think so ?” 

“T am afraid,” (with a dry smile) “ that I am scarcely a judge ; 
not many of the grand monde find their way to Tite Street !” 

“ Ah, you live in Tite Street, a name of doubtful omen, is not 
it?” (facetiously) “a good many people live in Tite Street, ha, 
ha!” 

His wife breaks into a hearty laugh at this speech, but seeing 
(with some surprise) as Anne feels that the latter echoes her 
mirth but faintly, hastens to say civilly, 

“‘T am so little in London that I do not know Tite Street; but 
Pamela has told me that Chelsea is the height of the fashion, and 
that you have made your house exceedingly pretty; have not you, 
Pamela? Why, where is she?” looking in surprise round the 
room. “She has fled! Oh, no doubt Sue has taken her to see 
Lucile! ‘Will you come and see poor Lucile? Though she is in 
bed, it is a shame that she should have to miss all the good 
things that I know we may expect from you two!” glancing 
affectionately from one to the other. 

“Then I am not to be banished? Iam to be admitted?” 

His wife giving him an eager permission to accompany them, 
he walks rather more springily than if he were eighteen to open 
the door for them; and they all file out. 











